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WEATHER,  CROP  In  the  Northeastern  States,  where  severe  'drought 

BULLETIN  has  prevailed,   says  the  IVeather  Bureau,  there  were  in- 

termittent showers  on  several  days  of  the  week.  How- 
ever, they  were  of  a  decidedly  local  character  and  varied  greatly  in 
amount,   some ' localities  having  heavy  rains,  while  in  others  the  falls 
were  insufficient  to  "be  of  material  "benefit.     Some  shallow-rooted  crops 
have  "been  lost,  "but  fall  tree  fruits  were  not  seriously  affected.  Water 
levels  are  very  low  in  the  South  and  the  fire  hazard  in  the  hurricane 
slash  (in  Now  England)  has  "been  considerahly  lessened.     In  New  York 
State  trie  fire  hazard  has  heen  greatly  reduced,  "but  water  shortage  con- 
tinued in  many  places;  truck  crops  have  "been  heavily  damaged.     In  gen- 
eral, there  is  still  need  for  good  soaking  rains  in  many  places  from 
Ne?/  Jersey  ojid  Pennsylvania  northeastward.     In  the  western  drought  area 
there  was  considerable  relief  during  the  week  in  some  places,  "but,  on  - 
the  v/hole,  the  situation  has  not  changed  materially. 


TENAl'TT  LOAITS  The  Farm  Security  Administration  announced  yesterday 

ALLOTTED  •  the  distri'Dution  among  states  and  territories  of  the 

$3^,000,000  available  for  the  1939-UO  program  of  loans 
to  tenants  for  the  purchase  of  fa.rms  under  the  Bajildiea^d-Jones  farm  ten- 
ant act..   The  distribution  is  based  upon  fajnn  population  and.  the  preval- 
ence of  tenancy  in  the  va,rious  sta.tes  and  territories.     Congress  appro- 
priated $U0,000,000  for  opera.tion  of  the  tenant  purchase  program  this 
fiscal  year,  of  which  five  percent  vjas  authorized  for  administration. 
The  $3S, 000,000  available  for  loans  is  expected  to  finance  about  J.OGS 
-farm  tenants,  sharecroppers  or  fcxTm  laborers  in  purchasing  farms  of 
their  own  during  the  fiscaJ  year.     Loans  will  be  made  in  about  1,300 
counties.     During  the  first  tv/o  years  of  operation  of  the  lav:,  ,a  total 
of  $35*000,000  \;as  appropriated.     A  total  of  6,179  loans,  aggregating 
$33> 331 »  63'+)  were  made. 


HATCHERIES  An  increase  during  recent  years  of  approximately 

INCREASE  50  percent  in  United  States  baby  chick  hatchery  capaci- 

ties is  shorn  in  a  report  by  the  Poultry  Section  of  the 
Division  of  Marketing  and  Majrketing  Agreements,  made  today  at  the.  World's 
Poultry  Congress,     The  report  is  a  preliminary  account  of  a  stilfTSjf  be- 
ing conducted  by  the  Poultry  Section  in  coopera.tion  with  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Service,     Incubators  in  more  than  11,500  commercial 
hatcheries,  during  the  12  months  ended  July  31»  193S»  ^  combined 

capacity  of  about  hOf  million  eggs.     This  is  fully  I30  million  more  than 
in  the  corresponding  period  in  193^. 
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Senate  Passed  S.  2S6U,  works  financing  bill,        a  vote 

July  31  of  52  to  28.    Barkley  su"bstitute  for  Taft  amendment, 

decreasing  item  for  Export -Import  Banlr  to  $75,000,000, 
wo-s  agreed  to  "by  a  vote  of  kk  to  35.    As  passed  the  Senate,  the  Mil 
contains  the  follovdng  items:    Rural  Electrification  Administration, 
$500,000,000;  E?.irm  Security  Administration,  $600,000,000;  Bureau  of 
Reclojnatlon,  $90,000,000;  Export-Import  Banlc,  $75,000,000;  makes 
Fedor<al  JTarm  Mortgage  Corporation  funds  availalile  for  refinancing 
farm  mortgages. 

Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestrjr  reported  the  following: 
•;7ith  amendments,  S.  I7IO,  to  provide  for  cancelation  of  certcain  notes 
acquired  by  the  Earm  Credit  Administration  as  a  result  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Eodcral  Earm  Board  (S.  Ropt.  IO39);  mthout  amendment, 
H,  R.  576^,  to  provide  for  cstablishinont  of  a  cemetery  in  the  Crab 
Orchard  Creek  Dam  Project,  111.  (Soil  Conservation  Service)  (S.  Ropt. 
lOUo);  mth  njncndmonts,  S.  J.  Res.  66,  making  provisions  for  refund 
of  processing  tax  on  hogs  marketed  for  slaughter  by  raisers  and  pro- 
ducers Yho  bore  all  or  part  of  the  burden  of  such  tax  (S.  Rept.  lOUl). 

Committee  on  Library  reported  mthout  amendment  H.  R.  6585,  pre- 
scribing' the  procedure  for  disposition  of  certain  records  of  the  U.S. 
G-jvemment . 

Both  Houses  rccoived  from  the  President  a  report  of  the  National 
Resources  Committee,  "Regional  Planning,  Part  VIII  -  the  Report  of  the 
Northern  Lnlces  States  Regional  Committee"  (H.  Doc.  U5S) . 

House  Passed  the  follovdng: 

Jvily  31  _      H.  R.  6S32,  to  provide  for  protection  of  witnesses 

appearing  before  any  department  or  other  agency  of  the 
IT.  S.  Government. 

H.  R.  7233,  to  nnend  the  act  to  provide  for  disposition,  control, 
and  use  of  surplus  real  property  acquired  by  Eedeml  agencies. 

H.  R.  6693»   "^^  amend,  the  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  use 
of  private  vehicles  for  officinl  travel  in  order  to  effect  economy 
and  better  administration. 

H.  R.  UoSS,  to  amend  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  to  extend  its 
provisions  to  fats  and  oils,  cottonseed,  cottonseed  meal,  <'md  pcnjiuts. 

H.  R.  6372,  relating  to  the  development  of  farm  units  on  public 
Ipjids  under  Federal  reclaxriation  projects  with  Earm.  Security  Administra- 
tion ftinds. 

H.  R.  2900,  to  nmend  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps.  Act  so  as 
to  maire  it  pemnjient,  place  certain  employees  under  civil  service,  in- 
crease salary  of  director,  and  authorize  an  officinl  seal. 

H,  R,  62gU,  to  encourage  travel  in  the  United  States  by  tourists, 

etc. 

H.  R.  7096,  to  amend  the  Philippine  Islands  Independence  Act  with 
regard  to  trade  njid  economic  relations  between  U.  S.  nud  said  Islnjids. 
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H.  R,  2U1S,  to  extend  provisions  of  Forest  Exchange  Act  to  ccrtn.in 
lands  so  they  nay  "becono  parts  of  Whitman,  Malheur,  or  Umatilla  Nation- 
al Porcsts;,H.  R.,  5^^-+,  to  extend  provisions  of -Forest  Exchange  Act  to 
certain  Irinds  so  they  may  'become  part  of  Ochoco  National  Forest;  H.  R. 
8SU,  to  add  certain  lands  to  Siuslaw  National  Forests 

l^t  6972,  to  extend  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act  to  cfotton, 
was  passed  oyer  after  "brief  discussion, 

Commit  too  on  Banking  and  Currency  reported  with  amendment  H.  R» 
7120,  to  provide  for  the  construction  and  financing  of  s el f~liqai dating 
projects  (H.  Rept.  1U21). 

(Prepared  "by  the  Office  of  Budget  and  Finance.) 

Vitamin  C  in  The  department,  Qaeries  and  Minor  Notes,  in  the 

Orange  Juice     Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  (July  22) 

answering  an  inqi.iir;^,'-  as  to  how  long  orange^  juice  re- 
tains vitamin  C,  sa^^s  that  "hecause  vitamin  C  is  readily  destroyed  hy 
oxidation,  it  was  commonly''  thought  for  several  years  that-  it  wnuld  "be 
good  practice  to  consume  citrus  juices  as  soon  as  i^ossihle  <after  their 
preparation.    Recently,  however,  Munsell  and  her  collahorators  (McElrcy 
Olive  E,;  Munsell,  Hazel  E.,  and  Stien"barger,  Mnh.lo  C:  Ascorbic  Acid 
Content  of  Tomatoes  as  Affected  "by  Home  Canning  and  Suhsoquent  Storage, 
and  of  Tomato  Juice  and  Fresh  Orange  Juice  as  Affected  "by  Refrigeration 
(Journal  Home  Economics  '^1 :  J,2^  Un:y ,  1939)  have  rep  eat  od  observations  cn 
orange  juice,  using  an  improved  technic,  njid  have  found  no  appreciahle 
loss  of  ascorbic  acid  (vitamin  C)  .  in  orange  juice  stored  for  twenty- 
four  hours  in  loosely  covered  glass  jars  in  a  refrigerator  at  tempera- 
tures of  approximately  Uo  to        F. ;  i.e.,   safe  refrigeration  t empera- 
tures.    It  is  reported  that  there  was  no  difforonco  in  the  results  when 
the  juice  was  strained  through  cheesecloth  or  through  a  wire  sieve. 
Evidence  from  expeririOnts  performed  at  the  Connecticut  Exijerimont  Sta- 
tion, at  the  request  of  the  Council  on  Foods  also  shov;s  that  fresh 
orange  juice. r  ptains  as  much  as  97*^  percent  of  its  vitamin  C  activity 
after  storage  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  loosely  stoppered  flo.sk  in  a 
refrigerator. . . " 

Squab  Chicken  Four  workers  of  the  Michigan  Experiment  Station,  in 

Preparation       Poultry  Tribune  (August)    report  a  new  way  to  i^repare 

squab  chickens  (l  to  1.25  pounds  live  weight).    Lack  of 
demand  for  this  size  of  bird,  they  say,  is  duo  to:     "(l)  the  customary 
mgthod  of  x:)r eparation  by  splitting  in  halves  provides  too  small  a  por- 
tion of  chicken;  (2)  boning  is  so  expensive  that  it  limits  the  product 
to  high-priced  dining  rooms;  (3)  the  chicken  flavor  is  not  as  pro- 
nounced as  in  older  birds.    These  objections  have  been  overcome  by  i^re- 
paring  nud  serving  squab  chickens  whole.. ..Despite  the  higher  rate  of 
mortality  of  squab  chickens,  the  investment  per  casualty  in  the  heavier 
classes  of  poultry  more  th.an  outvjeighs  that  of  a  large  number  of  less 
oxpensiye  squab  chickens.    An  entire  squab  chicken  is  required  for  each 
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serving.  ,  Lec^horns,  1  to  1.25  poionds  live  wei.^ht,  nro  killed,  dressed, 
v/axed, ,  and  dra^m  inthe  usunl  nojiner,    A  highly  seasoned  stuffing  con- 
taining chicken  fat  is  used  to  accentuate  the  flavor.    The  "birds  are 
stean.ed  for  10  minutes  ;md  ■bro\"7ned  in  ,an  oVcn  at  U^O^        for  a"bout  15 
minutes*    When  a  mxinc-^  outfit  is  not  available  and  the  "birds  are  to  "be 
cooked. without  too  much  delay,  skinning  is  much  faster.    Squa"b  chickens 
that  had  "been  precooked  n-nd  stored  hard-frozen  nearly  a  yehr  were  found 
to  "be  satisfactory.    Trials  in  a  cafeteria  have  showi  thcat  squab 
chicken  was  j^ref erred  to  other  forms  of  chicken,  and,  at  bniiquets,  it 
has  been  esi-)ecially  well  received." 

Alaskan  Alasknn  forests  reioresont  a  t remendous' Hationnl. 

Porests  asset,  although  it  is  doubtful  if  they  .\7lll  come  on  the 

market  to  any  ^reat  extent  for  a  number  of  years,  F.  A. 
Silcox,  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  says  after  a  500Omile  tour  of  the 
territory's  timberlands.    ]}aring  his  inspection  of  sor.e  of  the  35*000 
square  miles  of  forest  in  the  Tongass  and  Chugach  National  Forests,  and 
in  his  trip  as  far  inland  as  Fairbniiks,  the  Chief  Forester  traveled  by 
boat,  automobile,  railroad  and  narplane.     "Timber  resources  in  south- 
eastern Alaska  are  sufficient  to  lorovide  a  sustained  yield  of  ti.mber 
for  seven  pulp  mills  — .each  capable  of  producing  50O  tons  of  pulp  per 
day  and  supjporting  a  com.nunity  of  about  5  000  people,"  he.  said.  "AmjDle 
water  x)Owor  f  or  t  hesc  d  evolopr.ents  is  available.    But  because  of  pulj?- 
wood  stands  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  huge  investments  recently  made 
for  the  production  of  pulp  in  the  South,  and  international  trade  con- 
ditions, I  doubt  if  iUaska  pulpwood  will  show  itself  on  the  market  for 
20  years  or  more*.." 

Poultry  Between  June  I5  and  July  I5  prices  received  by 

and  Eggs  farmers  for  eggs  began  Iheir  usual  seasonal  ri se,  ., report s 

the  Bureau  of  Ap-ri cultural  Economics.    The  cent-and-a-half 

-."3 

increase  was  about  the  same  as  the  increase  between  these  two  dates  for 
both  last  year  and  the  I92S-3T  average.    Egg  prices  on  July  I5,  however, 
were  about  3^  cents  balow  last  year  and  more  than  2  cents  below  the  10- 
year  average  for  that  date.    The  feed-egg  rn-tio  (based  on  Chicago  prices) 
continues  less  favorable  to  farmers  than  last  year  "but  more  favorable  than 
the  I92S-.37  average.    Prices  received  by  farmers  for  chickens  on  July  I5 
were  O.3  cents  per  pound  higher  than  on  June  I5  •    Least  3'-ear  prices  de-. 
.  clined  O.7  cents  between  these  two  dates.    On  July  15  chicken  prices  were 
over  1  cent  below  last  year  and. about  2  cents  below  the  192S-37  average. 
The  number  of  young  chickens  per  farm  flock  on  hand  July  1  wn.s  2.6  per- 
cent larger  than  a  year  earlier. 

-  . 

One-Piece  "Now  we  have  hammers  and  hatchets  with  unbreakable 

Hammers  handles  which  never  get  loose,"  says  Country  Home  Maga- 

zine (August).  "The  head  and  handle  of  this  new-type 
tool  is  one  solid  piece  of  rust-resistant  steel,  electrically  forged 
and  hardened,  and  is  equipped  with  a  non-slip  leather  grip." 
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WALLA.C5E  OH  In  a  U^-minute  press  conference  yesterday,  Secretary 

CKEDIT  CURB       Wallace  denounced  as  "unthinking"  the  action  of  the  House 

Appropriations  Committee  in  striking  from  the  final  defi- 
ciency hill  yesterday  $119,000,000  to  restore  the  impaired  capital  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  v/hich  operates  in  various  ways  to  maintain 
farm  prices,     "I  do  not  think' the    ocmittee  knew  what  it  did  when  it 
struck  out  this  $119,000,000,"  he  said,  "and  I  am  speaking  out  now  so 
that  the  House  will  knovz  \^.at  is  involved.     If  the  committee  *s  action  is 
approved,  in  effect  it  will  stop  commodity  loans  on  com,  wheat,  cotton, 
dairy  products,  rye  and  wool.    Without  funds  for  corn  loans  the  price  at 
Iowa  elevators  will  drop  to  25  cents  a  bushel  at  a  conservative  estimate. 
With  a  loan  the _ farmers  who  cooperate  can  get  55  cents,  or  enough  more 
of  purdiasing  power  to  have  a  large  effect  on  the  whole  national  economy. 
(How  York  Times. ) 


HATCH  BILL  President  Roosevelt  signed  into  law  yesterday  the 

SIG1\[ED  Hatch  bill  re^^ulating  political  activity  of  most  federal 

employees,  but  told  Congress  emphatically  the  American 
people  would  not  stand  for  its  enforcement  as  a  "gag  act,"    Mr,  Roosevelt 
recommended  that  Congress  study  next  session  extension  of  the  measure  to 
cover  state  and  local  government  employees  "who  participate  in  federal 
elections,"    The  study  should  be  undertaken,  he  said,  with  a  view  to 
broadening  the  act  before  the  19^0  election,     "For  many  years,"  the  mes- 
sage said,  "there  has  been  an  exception  to  the  civil  service  regulation 
whereby  employees  permanentlj'-  residing  in  the  District  of  Colurfbia  or  in 
^,Aunicipalities  adjacent  thereto  may  become  candidates  for  or  hold  miuii- 
cipal  office  in  their  muaicipalities.     This  and  a  few  similar  exceptions 
should,  I  believe,  be  maintained,  "    (A,p.  ) 


FOREST  FIRE  What  is  called  "unquestionably  a  sound  basis"  for  a 

INSURANCE  Hat  ion- wide    bfisjness  in  insuring  standing  trees  against 

forest  fires  is  set  forth  in  a  report  on  "Forest  Fire 
Insurance  in  the  Northeastern  States"  (T,B,  65I,  10  cents)  prepared  by 
K.  B,  Shepard    for  the  Sfvision  of  Forest  Economics  of  the  Forest  Service, 
At  the  present  time,  forest  fire  insurance  is  not  commercially  obtainable 
in  this  country  but  is  widely  used  in  several  foreign  countries.  The 
"sound  basis"  described  is  an  integration  of  forest-insurance  underwrit- 
ing in  the  Northeastern  States  with  similar  fire  insurance  in  the  previ- 
ously surveyed  Pacific  Coast  lumber  states,  says  the  report,  indicating 
the  practicability  of  a  Nation-wide  expansion  from  this  combination. 
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Raral  Co-op  I^amcrs*  nutual  tclcplionc  conpanios  oun  a  tot^J. 

Telephones         of  67^,000  niles  of  wire,  according-  to  infnrnation  re- 
cently conpilcd  "by  the  Bureroi  of  the  Census  for  the 
Jam  Credit  Adnini  strati  on.    There  are  nou  approxinat  ely  2,000  fnxners' 
nuturl  telephone  conpanios  vi"*^^  s^i"tch"boards  opcratin.^  in  the  United 
States  and  '~'Vor  30>000  mtual  conpnmcs  without  svdtchlDoards  owning 
one  or  nore  telephone  lines.    Cooperative  t  el cp hone  conpanios  are, 
of  course,  financed  "by  nenoers.    The  nost^comon  nothod  of  raising 
capital  is  through  t  he  assossncnt  of  ncnlDcrs  or  "by  the  sale  of  stock  ■ 
to  the  prospective  patrons  of  the  conx^any.    This  count  does  not  in- 
clude, nutual  conpanios  vath  less  than  half  the  votin.^  control  in  the 
hands  of  farnors  or  conpnjiies  mth  loss  than  half  the  telephones  on 
farns.    (News  for  Pamor  Cooxoeratives,  July.) 

Hanncr  Mill  "By  slo\7ing  the  speed  of  a  hammer  mill,  Soil  Con- 

Clenjis  Seed       servation  Service  workers  have  a  convenient  tool  for 

cleaning  the  seeds  of  many  of  the  trees,  shrubs,  and 
vines  used  in  conservation  x')i'ograms, "  says  Implement  &  Tractor  (July 
22).     "With  it,  Hugh  A.  Steavenson,  manager  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  nursery       Elshcrrj^-,  Missouri,  has  cleaned  dry- shelled  fruits 
such  as  locust,  catnlpa,  f^jid  re'd"bud,and  fleshy  fruits  such  as  plums, 
graxoes,  hawt-horns,  ax:)ples,  and  berries.    To  prevent  injury  to  the 
seed,  the  hammer  mill  is  ox^erated  slowly,  often  at  only  UOO.  revolu- 
tions a  minute.    With  dr3'-  fruits  the  mill  cracks  the  shells,  but  not 
the  seed.    The  seed  con.  then  be  cleaned  v/ith  ca  fojining  mill.    With,  . 
the  fleshy  fruits,  the  hammer  mill  smashes  the  x^"^lx"^  stream  of 

water  floats  it  av/ay,  leaving  the  seed  on  the  screens  of  the  mill... 
The  fermentation  process  often  injures  the  seeds  so  that  they  do  not 
geminate  freely.    The  hnjnner  mill  nothod  of  cleaning  is  not  only 
cheax")or,  but  with  intelligent  m.njLagencnt  of  the  mill  to  avoid  injurj'* 
to  the  seeds,  it  results  in  bet  tor- quality?*  seed  vath  a  higher  rate 
of  gemincation." 

Tinber  President  Hoosevelt  has  submitted  to  Congress  a 

Rox'ort  recommendation  of  the  National  Resources  Committee 

for  a  long-rnnge  progrpjn  to  rehabilitate  residents  of 
the  cutover  timber  o.roas  of  ITorthern  Michigan,  Wisconsin  piid  Minne- 
sota.   The  conmittoo  suggested  long-time  cax^ital  lopjis  to  settlers 
on  land  suited  for  agriculture,  relocation  of  other  residents,  elimi- 
nation of  "uneconomic"  units  of  government,  develor^ment  of  co-opera- 
tive marketing  and  a  largo  scale  public  works  x'^rogrnjn  for  forest 
restoration.    The  recommendations,  covering  57»000>000  acres  in  eighty- 
six  counties,  were  basod  on  studies  begun  more  than  a  ^''ear  ago  through 
regional  committees.  .(A.P.) 
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Senate  Passed  the  following: 

August  1  S.  2270,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 

.to  purcho.sG  rofuge  lands  in  S,  C.  for  perpetuation  of 
the  eastern  wild  turkey  and  to  provide  pure-blood  stock  for  restocking. 

H.  J«  Res.  188,  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  desig- 
nate the  Director. of  Finance  to  sign  requisitions  on  the  Treasury  De- 
partnent  for  disbursing  funds  (this  joint  resolution  will  novr  he  sent 
to  the  President). 

8*  2212,  authorizing  annuril  appropriations  of  $5,000,000  for  devel- 
opment.  of .  marketing  and  m.arkcting  services  for  farm  comr.odities. 

H.  R.  5625,  Coffee  Federal  seed  bill. 

H.  R,  663^1  pjiending  f lood-con.trol  acts  and  authorizing  certain 
preliminary  examinations  and  surveys  for  flood  control. 

H.  R.  U638,  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Agric'j.lturo  to  prepare 
plans  for  eradication  and  control  of  the  pink  bollr:orm.  (thiis  bill  will 
now  be  sent  to  the  President). 

H.  R.  661U,  to  amend  the  G-overnnent  Losses  in  Shipment  Act. 

H.  R.  6532,  6539,  65U0,  and  bjUl,  to  am.end  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938  with  regard  to  tobacco  r^arkcting  quotas  (these  bills 
will  now  be  sent  to  the-  President). 

S.  Res.  ^60,  directing  the  Tariff  Commission  to  investigate 
domestic  production  and  importation  of  wood  pulp  or  pulpv/ood. 

H.  R.  2990,.  to  .-^end  the  Civilian  Conserv^.tion  Corps  Act  so  as  to 
extend. its  life  until  July  1,  19^3  "^^  authorize  the  designation  of 
an  official  seal    (this  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the. President). 

H.  R.  2752, . to  include  within  Kaniksu  National  Forest  certain 
lands  owned  or. in  course  of  accjuisition  by  tlie  U.  S.;E.  R.  57^7» 
authorize  the  addition  of  certain  lands  to  Wenatchee  National  Forest. 

S.  J.  Res.  52 »  providing  for  an  investigation  of  the  feasibility 
and  desirability  of  fixing  malroad  rates  on  basis  of  zones. 

S.  1802,  authorizing  construction  of  water  conservation  and 
utilization  projects  in  the  Great  Plains  and  arid  and  semiarid  areas. 

H.  J.  Res.  3^0»  providing  that  the  farmers'  market  in  blocks  35^ 
and  355  of  D.  C.  shall  not  be  used  for  other  purposes  (this  Joint  reso- 
lution will  now  be  sent  to.  the  President). 

H.  R.  6266,  providing  for  the  incorporation  of  certain  persons  as 
Group  Hospitalization,  Inc.  (this  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent) • 

H.  R,  6U05,  authorizing  the  snlc  of  certain  real  estate  in  D.  C. 
no  longer  required  for  public  purposes  (tliis  bill  vlll  now  be  sent  to 
the  President). 

S.  1710,  to  provide  for  crjicelation  of  certain  notes  acquired  by 
the  Farm  Credit  Acini  ni  strati  on  as  a  result  of  activities  of  the 
Federal  Ihrm  Board. 

H.  R.  576U,  to  provide  for  establishment  of  a  cemetery  in  Crab 
Orchard  Creek  Dam  Project,  111.  (S.C.S. )  (this  bill  will  now  be  sent 
to  the  President) . 
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H.  R.  65^5*  prescrilDin.^  procedure  for  disposition  of  certain 
records  of  the  U*  S.  (this  "bill  \vill  now  "be  sent  to  the  President) . 

■  S.  J.  Res.  66,  making  provisions  for  refund  of  processing  tax 
on  hogs  narketed  for  slaughter  "by  producers  who  "bore  the  "burden  of 
such  tax. 

■  The  following  "bills  were  passed  over  after  "brief  discussion: 

S.  25S5,  to  rein'burse  cotton  cooperative  associations  for  losses 
occasioned  "by  Tedcrol  Farn  Board's  sta"bilization  operations. 

H.  R.  to  authorize  the  Federal  Surplus  Connodities  Corpora- 

tion to  purchase  and  distri'bute  fish  jproducts. 

Agreed  to  House  anendnent  S.  2^-10,  authorizing  d evelopnent  of 
fam  units  on  Federal  reel anat ion  projects  with  Fam  Security  Adnini- 
stration  funds.    The  anendnent  limited  operations  under  this  "bill  to. 
the  fiscal  year  19^0.    This  TdIII  will  now  "be  sent  to  the  President.. 

Conference  report  on  H.  R.  U99S,  to  anend  the  Packers  and  Stock- 
yards Act,  was  su"bnitted  to  "both  Houses  and  agreed  to  "by  the  Senate. 
As  reported  fron  conference,  the  "bill  contains  only  the  House  provision 
which  requires  rates  iDrescrilDcd  to  "be  observed  as  both  naxinun  and 
.nininun  rates. 

The  vote  by  which  the  Senate  passed  S.  915»  adninistrative-law 
bill,  -was  reconsidered,  and  the  bill  was  restored  to  the  calendar. 
(Prepared  by  the  Office  of  Budget  and  Finnjice.) 

Plywood  for  "The  increased  use  of  wood  containers  of  plywood 

Containers         quad,  veneer  is  a  new  and  definite  trend  in  the  wooden 

shipping  container  industry,"  says  Barrel  andBox  and 
Packages  (July).     "...Barrels  and  drums  of  plywood  are  now  being  used 
to  pack  potatoes  and  apples  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  field.  They 
are  light  in  weight  and  long-lasting.    Since  they  are  con^tnacted  in 
a  straight  lino  from  top  to  bottom  and  thus  vathout  the  ordinary  bilge, 
they  are  very  easily  packed  for  shipment  or  storage.    The  significance 
of  the  introduction  of  plywood  as  a  barrel  material  is  that  it  opens  a 
wide  field  for  the  utilization  of  veneer  and  plywood  which  is  not  suit- 
able for  other  purposes,  and  thas  containers  of  this  material  may  be 
made  cheaply.    Basket  plants  are  large  users  of  veneer  and  plyY;ood  and 
through  its  use  they  are  able  to  meet  price'  comp-etition  from  fibre  con- 
tainers.   Since  this  package  field  is  large  and  important,  the  use  of 
plywood  and  veneer  offers  a  stout  defense  of  thAs  market.    Among  the 
nev;  container  constructions  that  seem  to  be  imrdnent  in.  the  wood  con- 
tainer field  is  the  plywood  unit  container  for  rail  or  truck  delivery 
and  for  furniture  transx)ort,  the  straight- sided  barrel  for  both  fruits 
and  bulk  products  and  the  plywood  box  capable  of  being  taken  down  and 
set  up  quickly  nnd  which  may  be  shipped  flat  when  eni)ty." 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  present  items  of  interest  to  agriculture  and  to  agricultural  workers.  Views 
and  opinions  in  these  items  are  not  necessarily  approved  by  the  Department, 
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ADD  LARD  TO  Addition  of  lard  and  vegetable  shortening,  made 

STAIvI?  FLAN.        chiefly  from  cottonseed  oil,  to  the  list  of  surplus  food- 
stuffs which  can  "be  obtained  by  relief  clients  in  several 
cities  under  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodity  Corporation's  experimental 
food  stamp  plan  for  surplus  distribution  was  anncoiiced  yesterday  by  Sec- 
retary Wallace.    The  addition  vdll  become  effective  some  time  this  month. 
Department  of  Agriculture  officials,  in  recommending  the  new  additions, 
said  supplies  were  abundant  and  prices  relatively  low.    Other  pork  prod- 
ucts, it  was  indicated,  may  be  added  late  this  fall,     (New  York  Times.) 


W.  A.  SKERMAM  Wells  A,  Sherman,  pioneer  in  fruit  and  vegetable  work 

DECEASED  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  who  died  day  before  yes- 

day,  had  retired  as  head  of  the  division  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  on  July  31  >  193Sj 
after  nearly  U3  years  of  service.    He  entered  the  Department  service  in 
IS95.     In  1920  the  division  of  fruits  and  vegetables  was  established  under 
his  direction,    Mr.  Sherman  was  in  charge  of  work  which  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment   of  the  market  news  service  in  1915»     Outstanding  among  his  ac- 
tivities in  the  marketing  field  was  his  work  in  organizing  the  nation- 
wide shipping  point  inspection  servici  for  fruits  and  vogatablos. 


GRAIN  Refusal  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  appropri- 

MARKETS  ate  additional  fronds  for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 

dominated  the  domestic  grain  markets  yesterday,  according 
to  a  Chicago  report  to  the  New  York  Times,    Predictions  by  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Wallace  that  such  action  would  be  followed  by  a  decline  in 
commodity  prices  were  m.ade  good  in  a  hurry,  as  a  rush  of  selling  developed 
in  v/heat  at  the  start  and  continued  until  at  the  extreme  the  September 
delivery  shov;ed  a  loss  of  1  3/^  cents  a  bushel  from  Wednesday's  finish, 

E5CFEESS  lOLL  Representative  Fat  Boland  of  Pennsylvania  has  intro- 

ROAD  BILL  duced  a  bill  for  the  construction  of  express,  high-speed 

highways,  to  traverse  the  entire  United  States.    A  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  may  hold  hearings  on  the 
proposal  during  the  recess  of  Congress  to  clear  the  v:ay  for  action  early 
in  the  next  session.     It  was  intimated  the  President  would  msike  an  impor- 
tant announcement  regarding  the  federal  highways  program  in  a  few  days, 
(Washington  Star.) 
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Credit  for  "Cooperative  credit  institutions  operating  under 

Poultry  the  supervision  of  the  F^^n  Credit  Arsnini st ration,  in 

extending  credit  to  the  farncr,  take  poultry _ raising 
into  consideration  as  a  source  of  farn  incone,"  says  W.  J.  Maddox  and 
S.  W.  Sanders  of  the  Parn  Credit  Adriini  strati  on  in  the  U.  S.  Egg  and 
Poultry  Magazine  (August).     "The  experience  of  the  farmer  and  his  family 
in  successful  poultry  raising  enters  into  consideration  of  the  farmer* s 
ahility  to  meet  his  obligations.    The  Federal  land  "banks  recognize 
poultry  raising  as  an  agricultural  enterprise  for  which  loans  may  "be 
made.    Poultry  growers  are  eligible  to  membership  in  local  production 
credit  associations.    Tliis  makes  it  possible  for  the  farmer  to  obtain 
lonjis  for  the  purpose  of  carr^ring  the  poultry  flock,  and  it  can  be 
arranged  for  the  loans  to  be  repaid  as  the  products  are  marketed.  Far- 
mers* poultry  marketing  cooperatives,  cooperative  egg  auctions,  and  . 
cooperative  purchasing  associations  are  eligible  for  loans  from  the 
banks  for  cooperatives.    Poultry  products  are  on  the  list  of  commodi- 
ties.which  are  eligible  as  security  for  commodity  loans  from  the  banks 
for  cooperatives,  which  at  present  bear  interest  at  two  percent  a 
year.    By  extending  reasonable  credit  to  poultry  raisers,  cooperative 
credit  institutions  operating  under  the  supervision  of  the  Parm  Credit 
Administration  have  helped  many  farmers  to  maintain  more  regular  mar- 
keting of  their  poultry  instead  of  dumping  a  great  deal  of  it  on  the 
market  at  once  to  obtain  needed  operating  funds.. •" 

Costs  of  Business  Week  (July  29)  in  reviewing  the  Twentieth 

Distribution     Century  Pond's  latest  book,  Does  Distribution  Cost  Too 

Much?  says  in  part:     "Authors  Paul  W.  Stewart,  market- 
ing expert,  and  J.  Prederic  Dewhurst,  economist  for  the  Twentieth 
Contury  Pund,  make  it.  clear  that  if  America  is  to  widen  domestic 
markets  for  goods  by  lowering  prices,  the  place  to  do  it  is  in  the 
ronlm  of  distribution.    Por  decades,  they  point  out,  'the  inventive 
genius  of  American  business  has  been  chiefly  dedicated  to  the  lowering 
of  production  costs  through  mec]:ianization  and  scientific  management,* 
but  the  *  same  inventive  genius  has  hardly  begun  to  be  applied  to  the 
reduction  in  distribution  costs.*    Out  of  every  dollar  spent  for 
finished  goods  in  19^9  —  the  yocT-r  in  which  the  largest  volume  of 
goods  was  sold  —  59^  went  for  distribution  —  $38,500,000,000  (out 
of  a  total  of  $65,bOO,000,000).,," 

Artificial  Parm  o.nd  Ranch  (August)  in  an  item  on  artificial 

Insemination      insemination,  says:     "When  anything  is  brought  before 

the  public  in  a  sensational  manner  there  is  always 
danger  of  over-promotion,  and  too  much  is  expected  of  it,  with  dis- 
appointing results.    Just  now  this  valuable  expedient  may  be  dis- 
credited by  hasty  and  unsound  efforts  to  make  use  of  it.     It  is  best 
adapted  to  the  breeding  of  dairy  cattle  in  small  herds,  under  present 
conditions.    The  first  consideration  is  to  find  a  sire  of  proven 
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IDrcjjotoncy  and  charr.cter.    Such  Txilla  arc  .rare,  and  few  smll  herd 
ovmors  can  afford  them.    Artificial  insemination  multiplies  the  "breed- 
ing capacity  of  such  sires,  and  makes  it  possible  for  the  small  herd 
to  secure  offspring  from  them.    A  nimher  of  cooperative  "breeding 
societies  have  "been  organized,  and  there. should  be  more.    Their  suc- 
cess, however,  will  depend  on  skilled  vetcrirfiry  service  and  a  member- 
ship large  enough  to  spread  the  overhead.    On  the  whole  it  is  no  more 
expensive  to  breed  to  superior  sires  by  tMs  method  than  it  is  to 
keep  an  inferior  sire  the  year  round  for  the  sake  of  a  few  calves." 

Elevator  The  dust  explosion  in  Calumet  grain  elevator  A  in 

Explosion  Chicago  on  May  11  —  which  resulted  in  a  loss  of  nine 

lives,  destruction  of  five  large  grain  elevators,  in- 
juries to  30  roen  and  a  property  loss  of  about  $3,500,000  —  prc>jably 
started, with  the  ignition  of  grain  dust  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  the 
leg's,  according  to  an  announcement  by'  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture.   A  careful  investigation  of  the  disaster  has  just  been  con- 
cluded by  Dr.  David  J.  Price  and  Hylton  R.  Brown  of  the  Department's  ■ 
Chemical  Engineering  Resciarch  Division.    Long  experience  show?  tl-^i-t 
fine  dust  in  suspension,  s>ach  as  is  commonly  found  around  grain  ele- 
vators, is  highly  explosive,  needing  only  a  spark  or  flame  to  touch 
it  off.    Regulations  prohibiting  application  of  suction  before  weigh- 
ing grain  entering  the  elevator,  in  the  opinion  of  the  engineers,  pre- 
vent the  elevator  operator  from  providing  adequate  protection.  Foreign 
material  in  the  grain  received  at  an  elevator  is  frequently  of  the  type 
which  may  produce  sparks  if  it  enters  the  grain- h:indli:^j:  machinery. 
The  engineers  believe  some  ^stera  should  be  developed  wiLoreby  dust 
might  bo  removed  du.ring  the  handling  of  grain,  with  supervision  to  pro- 
vent  any  operating  abuses  which  may  affect  grain  weights.     (Grain  and 
Feed  Journals,  July  26.) 

Corn  Storage  The  Agric^altural  Adjustment  Administration  has 

Allowance  announced  that,  in  order  to  simplify  the  corn  rcsealing 

program  and  i^lace  farm  and  elevator  storage  on  an  cq;ait- 
able  basis,  the,  storage  allowance  is  being  increased  to  7  cents  per 
bushel  with  the  stipulation  that  the  farmer  or  elevator  storing  the 
corn  carry  insurnzice.    Provisions  of  the  rcsealing  program  as  it  was 
originally  announced  provided  for  a  S  cent  allowance,  but  the  warehouse- 
man was  not  required  to  provide  for  insurance.    In  some. cases,  hovvovor, 
State  statutes  require  that  warehouses  provide  insrurance.  Warehouses 
^11  provide  insured  warehouse  receipts  as  is  customary.    Parmers,  how- 
over,  will  have  the  benefit  of  r  now  " self- insurance"  plan  on  corn  v/hich 
thoy  roseal.    The  farmer  will  pay  hi  s  insurance  to  the  County  AAA  Commit- 
teo       the  time  of  the  loan  rcnewnl.    This  v/ill  be  set  aside  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  in  a  special  fur.d  from  wMch  losses  will  bo 
paid#    This  type  of  insurance  wiil,r>:in  about  one-fifth  of  a  cent  per 
bushel  per  month  for  corn  in  farm  storage  and  v/ill  mean  a  considerable 
saving  to  the  farmer  in  most  cases. 
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Sgnate  Oonnittec  on  Foroign  Relations  reported  without 

August  2  ■  ajnendnent  K.       Res.  320,  to  njnond  the  lav  requesting 

the  President  to  invite  the  IntemationpJ.  Statistical  . 
Institute  to  hold  its  IS39  nneting  in  the  U.  S.  (S,  Rcpt,  IO7O) . 

Received  fron  tho  Prosident  the  following  supplenental  appropida- 
tion  estinates,  T/hich  were  referred  t"-  the  Cornittco  on  Appropriations: 
Clains  for  damages  to  privately  owned  pro]perty,  Agriculture  Depo.rtnent , 
$323,67  (S.  Doc.  102);  To  cover  losses  of  Governnent.  onployees  in 
foreign  countries  due  to  appreciation  of  foreign  carroncies,  proposed 
provision  rel  ating  to  (S.  Doc.  IO7)  •        .  - 

Announcer- en ts  were  nade  of  intentions  to  sulDnit  anendPxents  to 
Mils  as  follows:    By  Mr.  McKellar:  To  S.  ^5^5,  to  roinMrso  the  cot- 
ton cooperative  associations  for  losses  occasioned  "by  the  Federal  Farm 
Board*  s  stahilization  operations;  By  Mr.  McCarran:  To  H.  R.  7U62,  .3^<^'- 
deficiency  hill,  a  total  of  $21,500  for  Mornon  cricket  control  at  the 
Bozenan,  Mont.,  station;  By  Messrs.  LaFollette  nnd  Wheeler:    To  H,  R. 
7^62,  3^^  deficiency  hill,  authorizing  use  of  Federal _ Farn  Mortgage 
Corporation  funds  for  refinancing  fa.rr.  nortgages  subject  to  .provisions 
of  Fam  Tenant  Act;     By  Mr.  George:     To  S.  290U  and  H.  R.  7i71,  anend- 
nents- prohibiting  export  suhsidios  on  unnnn.ufactured  cotton. 

House  Passed  H,  R,  1^62,  3rd  deficiency  appropriation 

August  2  bill,  V7hich  was  reported  from  the  Com.  on  Approprin.- 

tions  (K.  Rept.  IU39) .    Cannon  of. Mo.  amendm.ent  to  re- 
store the  Budget  estimate  of  $119,599,918.05  for  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of. 110  to  ll6«    As  passed  the 
House,  this  bill  contairxS  no  items  for  this  Department. 

Agreed  to  conference  .report  on  H.  R.  ^99^,  to  amend  the  Packers 
and  Stockyards  Act  (this  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President). 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeRouen  H.  R.  U635,  to  transfer  certain 
lands  from  the  Sierra  National  Forest  to  the  Yo somite  National  Park, 
Cc^lif.,  \^is  r ecom.mltted  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands. 

Corjnittee  on  Civil  Service  reported  the  following:    vath  amendment, 
S.  1610,  to  prevent  di acrirdncation  agr.inst  graduates  of  certain .s  chools 
and  those  acquiring  their  legrJ.  education  in  law  offices,  in  the  making 
of  legal  appointments  (H.  Rept.  1UU2);  and  without  amendment,  H.  R. 
1375»  'to  amend  the  Annual  and  Sick  Leave  Acts  so  tlia.t  leave  cha.rges 
shall  be  made  only  on  regxLar  work  days  (H.  Rept.  IUU3). 

Corjnittee  on  Irrigation  and  Reclj\r.ation  reported  without  amendjnent 
H.  R. .6613,  authorizing  construction  of  water  conservation  and  utiliza- 
tion projects  in  the  Great  Plains  and  arid  and  semiarid  areas  (H.  RqDt. 
IUI16). 

Concurred  in  the  Senate  njnendnent  to  H,  R.  661U,  to  amend  the  Govern- 
ment Losses  in  SliiT)ment  Act  (this  bill  will. now  be  sent  to  the  President). 

Passed  H.  R.  7293»        make  permissive  the  acquisition  of  legislative 
jurisdiction  over  land  acquired  by  the  U. 

(Prepared  by  the  Office  of  Budget  and  Finance.) 


DAILY  DICjEST  

Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Inf orimtion,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  present  items  of  interest  to  agriculture  and  to  agricultural  workers.  Views 
and  opinions  in  these  items  are  not  necessarily  approved  by  the  Department. 
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DROUGHT  AID  The  Agriculture  Department  informed  president  Roose- 

FCR  ITCRTESAST    velt  recently  that  relief  measures  vjere  "being  extended  to 

farmers  in  drought- stricken  Northeastern  States.     '  j 
Replying  to  a  memorandum  from  Mr,  Roosevelt  instrijcting  various  agencies 
to  prepare  to  render  all  possible  aid,  Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Brown  said  the  Agricult-ural  Adjustment  Administration  already  had  util- 
ized its  authority  to  make  payments  for  seeding  grasses  and  "similar 
close-gro\Ying    crops"  v/here  previous  seedings  had  "been  lost  "because  of 
drought.     "SHirther  assistance    in  the  form  of  loans  or  grants  by  the  Parm 
Security  Administration  can  and  v/-ill  be  given  if  conditions  \7arrant  it," 
Mr,  Bro\7n  added.    He  said  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  is 
in  position  to  mal^:e  purchases  which  can  be  distributed  to  needy  farm  fami- 
lies if  circumstances  warrtmt  this  action.  (A.F,). 

RETIREIvENT  postmasters  througli  the  country  are  brought  within 

LEG-ISLATIOK        the  retirement  laws  for  civil  service  ernployees  of  the 

government  in  an  act  signed  recently  by  president  Roose- 
velt.    The  measure  also  allows  employees  to  provide  for  widoivs  or  other 
dependents  and  authorizes  them  to  increase  their  pension  contributions  up 
to  10  percent  of  their  salaries.     The  act  becomes  effective  January  1. 
The  act  continues  for  one  year  the  pay  of  employees  retiring  from  the  gov- 
ernment service  because  of  total  disability.     The  present  limit  is  90 
d^iys,     (VJashington  Star,  ) 


U,S, -SOVIET  The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  renewed 

TRADE  PACT         for  another  year  the  trade  agreement  expiring  August  5> 

the  State  Department  has  announced.     This  will  be  the  fifth 
consecutive  year  that  a  trade  agreement  has  been  in  effect  between  the 
two  countries,  the  first  having  been  operative  in  1935'*36.     As  in  the  pre- 
vious agreements,  the  Soviet  Union  guarantees  to  purchase  American  goods 
to  a  specific  minimum  amo^ant,  v/hicli  it  has  thus  far  alv:ays  exceeded,  in 
return  for  an  Aniericc^Ji  g^aarantee  of  unconditional  most-favored-nation 
treatment  of  imports  from  the  Soviet  Union.     The  Soviet  guar^'jitee,  which 
was  $30,000,000  in  the  first  two  agreements,  ttIII  be  continued  at 
000,000,  as  in  the  past  tv/o  j/ears,     (New  York  Times.) 
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Su'bsistence  In  American  Forests  (August)  there  is  a  short 

Fire  Towers       article  on  "SulDsi stence  Pire  Towers"  "by  William  F. 

Jacohs.    He  reports  that  Florida  has  tower site  sub- 
sistence farms,   "developed,  in  most  cases,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  and  offering  the  lookout  candidate  some 
inducement  other  than  a  low,  part-time,  monthly  wage.    He  is  assured 
of  a  desira'ble  home  the  year  around,  the  "basic  elements  for  a  farm 
program  of  his  own  choosing,  and  a  cash  income  for  at  least  a  portion 
of  the  year.    These  neat,  attractive  farmsteads  arc  also  serving  very 
effectively  as  pu"blic  relations  focal  points.    A  minimum  of  ten  acres 
is  acquired  either  hy  gift  or  purchase.    A  development  plan,  adapted 
to  the  topography  and  possi"bilitios  of  the  particular  site,  is  then 
drafted  and  approved.    The  layout  of  "buildings  is  the  first  considora- .  ^  ^ 
tion  in  this  plan.    Their  locations  with  respect  t^  the  fire  tower  it- 
self, to  roads  or  highways,  nnd  to  each  other  are^primary  significance.,. 
The  farming  program  is  loft  to  the  jud.gment  and  experience  of  the 
towerman  selected,  although  normally  determined  "by  the  soil  quality  and 
local  practices.    A  su'bsistence  program  is  all  that  is  contemplated  and 
includes  chickens,  a  milk  cow,  one  or  two  "brood  sows  and  the  usual 
*  track  patch'  from  which  the  family  derives  its  curtomary  vogeta"blos 
and  greens.    A  little  patch  of  a  cash  crop,  such  as  tobacco,  is  not 
unusual.    The  development,  attractiveness,  and  livelihood  possi"biliti es 
of  these  miniature  farms  command  the  respect  of  rural  people  generally," 

Record  "Radiant  Romance  Storrs  5^7210,  the  l6-year-old 

Jersey  Cow         Jersey  cow  which  has  produced  more  milk  in  production 

tests  authenticated  "by  the  AmericoJi  Jersey  Cattle  Clu"b 
thaji  any  other  Jersey  cow,  has  just  "broken  the  "breed  life-time  record 
for  "butt  erf  at  yield  in  such  tests  "by  producing  7  >  5^9*^0  pounds  of 
"butt  erf  at  in  fourteen  completed  tests  and  the  first        days  of  her  fif- 
teenth test  now  "being  made  in  the  University  of  Connecticut  herd,  where 
she  was  "born  and  has  lived  all  of  her  life,"  says  Hoard*  s  Dairyman  , 
(August  10),  On  test  every  year  since  she  "became  a  producing  mem"ber  of 
the  herd  at  2  years  and  2  months  of  ago,  she  ha.d  yielded  more  thnjn  one 
hundred  and  fifty-one  times  her  own  "body  weight  in  milk,  a  total  of 
151,319  pounds  up  to  the  time  she  reached  the  championship  position  in 
"buttorfat  production.    She  is  the  first  cow  in  almost      decade  to  hold 
"both  the  milk  and  buttorfat  chnjrrp  ion  ships  of  her  breed  for  lifetime 
7/iold..." 

Rail-Truck  A  new     freight  system  wn.s  demonstrated  recently  at 

Transfer  the  railroad  track  area  exhibit  at  the  New  York  World' s 

Fair.    The  new  device  is  designed  to  return  to  the  rail- 
roads much  of  the  freight  business  that  has  been  diverted  in  recent  years 
to  motor  carriers.    J.  M.  DaviSj  president  of  the  Eastern  Presidents  Con- 
ference of  Rri.ilroo.ds,  opened  the  exhibit  by  transferring  a  U,000-gallon 
loaded  stool  tank  from  a  rail  car  to  a  highwa:?'  vehicle.    By  push-button 
control  adjacent  to  the  car,  Mr.  Davis  effected  the  interchange  in  ninety 
seconds.     (New  York  Times.) 
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riavor  of  "Flavor  of  cooked,  frozen  foods  shoirld  "be  prac- 

Trozen  Food       tically  the  same  as  that  of  cooked,  fresh  foods,"  says 

a  paper  "b^^  Jennie  Wilitigt,  Home  Economics  Department, 
University  of  Texas,  in  Refrigerating  Eiigineerin^  (August )  •  ^'^'J.ring 
the  preparation  for  freezing,  over-hlanching  causes  inferior  flavor, 
"but  when  this  process  is  carried  out  properly,  th-.ire  is  no  und.esirahl e 
fla.vor  as  a  result  of  the  freezing  process.    In  some  instances,  "better 
fresher  flavor  may  "be  expected  from  frozen  foods  than  .from  fresh.-  The 
fruits  tha.t  are  harvested  green  for  long  shipping  could  not  "bo  expected 
•to  have  as  desirahle  flavor  as  those  that  arc  fully  ripe  when  gathered. 
The  latter  may  be  used  for  freezing.     Certain  vegetahles  "become  in- 
ferior in  flavor  very  soon  after  they  are  gnthcrod.     Conseqaentl;/  it 
is  difficult  to  find  peo.s  and  corn  on  a  city  market  that  arc' of  as 
fine  flavor  as  those  that  are  cooked  very  shortly  after  they  are.t.akon 
from  vines  and  stalks.    It  is  the  aim  of  "both  canncrs  and  freezers  to 
have  these  vegetahles  processed  as  soon  as  possi"ble  after  hr.rvcsting, 
and  the  freshness  of  flavor  in  the  frozen  products  is  due  to  the  speed 
with  which  the  process  is  carried  cut.     There. is  a  direct  relationship 
"between  the  retention  of  Juice  vthon  meat  is  cooked  and  its  flavor. 
Quick  freezing  does  not  rupture  the  cells  of  moat  to  an  apprecia"bl3 
degree,  and  when  these. mocats  are.  cooked,  the  flavor  is  excellent.  SmrJ-l 
cuts  —  steaks  rjid  chops  —  have  "better  flavor  if  t'ney  are  cpoked  with- 
out previous  tha.wing. .." 

Flour  A  sa"bsidy.of  $1.U0  a  "barrel  on  wheat  flour  shipped 

Su'osidy  to  G-raat  Britain  has  "been  announced  by  the  Department 

of  Agriculture..   The  su"bsidy,  similar  to  that  on  un- 
milled  wheat,  has  "been  in  effect  on  wheat  and  flour  exports  to  other 
countries  since  last  fall  hut  was  not  effective  on  flour  exports  to 
the  United  Kingdom  on  account  of  an  agreement,  which  expired  on  July 

15,  by  which  British  millers  took  25,000,000  "bushels  of  surplus  United 
States  wheat  on  condition  th;\t  no  su"b si di zed.  flour  bo.  sent  into  their 

country  during  the  agreement  period.    The  department  said  the  new  sub- 

sid3^  rate  might  be  chnjiged  from  time  to  time.  (Press.) 

Wheelbarrow  A  new  wheelbarrow  type  of  ?70w<-crop  duster  is 

IXister  powered' by' t  he  traction  of  the  front  wheel.  .  The 

power  is  transmitted  on  a  "V-belt  and  pulley  to  a  small 
dust-blowcr  unit  on  the  v/heelbarrow  f  ramc.    Two  nozzles  vdll  simul- 
taneously' dust  two  rows  of  plants,  and  there  is  a  .guard  to  protect 
the  plrjit  foliage  against  injury.     (Country  Eome  Magazine,  August.) 

Straw  "A  smr^ll,  two-v:heeled  trailer,  quickly  attach- 

Catcher  ..  able  to, most  harvesting  combines,'  makes  it  possible  to 

save  all  straw,  chaff,  and  waste  grain, "says  Country 
Home  Magazine  .(August).     "It  holds  enough  straw  to  make  a  large- si  zed 

bale,  and  is  operated  by  a  trip  rope,  making  it  easy  to  dump  the 
piles  in  windrow?," 
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Senate  Both  Houses  agreed  to  the  conference  report  on 

August  3  S4,2697»  "tP  facilitate  the  execution  of  arrangements 

for  the  exchange  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
produced  in  the  U,  S.  for  reserve  stocks  of  strategic  and  critical 
materials  produced  ahroad  (this  hill  will  now  he  sent  to  the  President). 

passed  the 'following:    H,  R.  5^3^,  to  authorize  the  President  to 
render  closer  and  more  effective  the  relationship  between  the  American 
republics;  H,  J,  Hes.  3^0 »  to  amend  the  law  requesting  the  President 
to  invite  the  International  Statistical  Institute  to  the  U.S.  in  1939 
(this  joint  resolution  will  now  he  sent  to  the  President);  S.  2626,  to 
amend  the  act  providing  for  administration  of  Blue  Ridge  Parkway,  Va. 
and  N.C.  • 

Committee  on  Public  Lands  and  Surveys  reported  without  ajnendment 
H.  R.  379^»  "to  establish  Kings  Canyon  National  Park,  Calif..  (S.  Rcpt. 
II3U)." 

Committee  on  Judiciary  reported  without  amendment  H.  R.  6832,  to 
provide  for  protection  of  witnesses  appearing  before  any  department, 
etc.  (S.  Rept.  1135). 

Committee  on  Civil  Service  reported  without  ninendment  S.  2g7^>  "to 
amend  the  Annual  and  Sick  Lea^^e  Acts  so  as  to  charge  leave. only  for 
r-ogular  work  days  (S.  Ropt..  II36).  ' 

Committee  on  Civil  Service  reported  vath  amendments  S.  2S2,  to 
provide  tha.t  State  employees  emploj'-ed  in  connection  with  programs  as- 
sisted by  the  Federal  Governm.ent  shall  be  selected  through  a  nonpo- 
litical  civil-service  plan. 

Received  from  the  President  the  following  supplemental  estimates: 
Judgments  of  District  Court  (S.  Doc.  112);  judgments  rendered  by 
Court  of  Claims  (S.  Doc.  II3);  claims  allowed  by  General  Accounting 
Office  (S.  Doc.  Ilk). 

House  Refused  to  consider  S.  591>  "to  amend  the  U.  S. 

August  3  Housing  Act  ( contained  provision  for  rural  housing), 

by  a  vote  of  16I  to  I9I. 

Concurred  in  Seilate  amendments  to  Ho  R.  5^25,  Coffee  Federal 
seed  bill  (this  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President) . 

Concurred  in  Senate  amendments  to  H,  R,  663^,  amending  previous. 
Flood  Control  Acts  and  authorizing  preliminary  examinations  and _ sur- 
veys for  flood  control  (this  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President). 

Concurred  in  the  Senate  amendments  to  the  following:    H.  P..  57^7, 
to  authorize  a^ddition  of  certain  lands  to  Wenatchoe  National  Forest; 
H.  R,  2752,  to  include  within  the  Kaniksu  National  Forest  certain 
lajids  owned  or  in  course  of  acquisition  (these  bills  will  now  be  sent 
to  the  President). 

Passed  H,  R.  6UgO,  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
(warehouse  provisions). 

(Prepared  by  the  Office  of  Budget  and  Finance.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  U.  S,  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  present  items  of  interest  to  agriculture  and  to  agricultural  workers.  Views 
and  opinions  in  these  items  are  not  necessarily  approved  by  the  Department. 
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WALLA.CE  ON  Secretary  Wallace  la?t  night  asserted  tlie  nation 

COOPEHATIYES     .  should  ""build  a  stronger  "bridge  "between  democracy  and 

capitalism,"  possihly  "by  making  "our  corporations  more 
democratic  in  form,"  says  a  Chicago  report  by  the  Associated  Press, 
In  an  address  prepared  for  delivery  before  the  Americ§,n  Institute  of  Co- 
operation he  told  leaders  of  the  agricultural  cooperative  movement  they 
could  draw  inspiration  and  guidance  from  the  experiences  of  Finland  and 
Sweden.     "As  they  have  done,  what  we  need  to  do  is  som.ehow  to  build  a 
stronger  bridge  between  democracy  oJid.  capitalism,  "  said  the  Secretary. 

"One  way  to  accomplish  this,  perhaps,  would  be  to  make  our  corpora- 
tions more  democratic  in  form.     Our  social-minded  corporation  officers 
and  directors  could  study  with  profit-  the  set-ups  of  the  stronger  co- 
operatives, with  their  interplay  of  control  and  function  among  the  mem- 
bers, directors  and  management.     This  intei'play,  \/hon  it  operates  sm.ooth- 
ly  and  with  balance,  is  a  splendid  dom.  on  strati  on  of  the  possibilities 
of  old-fashioned  democracy' applied  to  new-fashioned  problems,,." 

Secretary  WaJlace  reported  a  concolidated  balance  sheet  of  10,5^7' 
farmers'  cooperative  marketing' and  purchasing  associations  showing  a 
grand  tota.l  of  o.ssets  of  m^ore  than  $5^0,000,000  against  liabilities  of 
$222,000,000, 


SEEDS  POR  Parmers  v/ho  wish  to  make  special  midsummer  seedings 

DROUCtHT  area       to  replace  spring  hay  and  pasture  seedings  ?^illed  by  the 

drought  will  be  aided  by  an 'emergency  pro.^ram,  A,  W,  Man- 
chester, director  of  the  ITortheast  Division  of  the  AAA,  G,nnor.nced  yester- 
day.    Under  a  plan  of  joint  assistance  by  states  and  tha  i-AA,  legume  and 
grass  seeds  will  be  distributed  to  farmers  through  local  seed  dealers. 
The  program  conteujjlate s  that  the  AAA.  will  give  the  seed  and  the  farmer 
the  Icabor  needed  to  repair  this  pcart  of  the  drought  damage.    Any  farmer 
T/ithin  a  designated  drought  county  v/ho  has  lost  spring  seedings,  legumes 
or  pasturage  is  eligible  to  ask  for  the  midsummer  seeding,  participa- 
tion in  the  drought  program  v.dll  not  affect  regular  1939  conservation  - 
payments,  (press,) 

COTTCII  CREDITS  Tlie  Export-Import  Banlc  has  agreed  to  provide  gO 

POR  Sp'AIlT  '  percent  of  credits  amounting  to  about  $13,750*000  to 

permit  ITationalist  Spain  to  acquire  250,000  bales  of 
cotton  in  this  comitry  and  start  the  distressed  Catalan  mills  again,  War- 
ren Lee  Pierson,  president  of  the  goverranent  bank,  announced  yesterday. 
The  cotton  is  to  be  delivered  in  10  monthly  installments  of  25,000  bales 
each,     (iTew  York  Tim.es,  ) 
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Civil  Service  The  Civil  Service  Commission  announces  the  follow- 

Examinations      ing  examinations:    No,  72>  unassem'Dled;  Senior  Market- 
ing Specialist  (Livestock  Market  Supervision),  $U,600; 
Marketing  Specialist  (Livestock  Market  Supervision),  $3*^00;  Associate 
Marketing  Specialist  (Livestock  Market  Supervision),  $3,200;  Assistant 
Marketing  Specialist  (Livestock  Market  Supervision),  $2,600;  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Service;  No.  79 »  unassembled;  Marketing  Specialist, 
$3,200;  Associate  Marketing  Specialist,  $3,200;  Assistant  Marketing 
Specialist,  $2,600    (Optional  Subjects :    1.    G-rain,  hay  and  feed  market 
reporting;  2.    Hay  standardization  and  inspection;  3*    Bean  and  soybean 
standardization  and  inspection,.     Agricultural  Marketing  Service;  No.YTi 
unassembled;  Chief  Dietitian,  $2,300;  Head  Dietitian,  $2,000;  Staff 
Dietitian,  $l,g00#    Applications  must  be  on  file  not  later  than  the  fol- 
loiring  dates:     (a)  September  5,  i^*  received  from  States  other  than  those 
named  in  (b);   (b)  September  S,  if  received  from  the  following  States: 
Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico, 
Oregon,  Utah,  Washington,  Wyoming, 

Adhcsives  Aid  Business  Week  (August  5)  says  "a  revitalizing 

Wood  Industry    force  of  both  the  plyivood  and  wood  furniture  industries 

is  synthetic  adhesives."    Credit  must  go,  in  part,  it 
says,  to  the  U.  S.  Forest  Products  Laboratory.     "The  laboratory,  work- 
ing cooperatively  v/ith  big  plywood  producers  (a  swoll  oxamplo  of  govern- 
ment working  hand-in-hand  with  business),  has  solved  many  of  the  sci- 
entific problems  of  wood  structure,  moisture  content,  adhesives,  and  the 
like.    Nov;  available  to  the  plyv/ood  industry  is  a  whole  list  of  optimum 
practices  in  wood  selection,  pl;5nffOod  'lay-up'  (the  number  and  thickness 
of  plies,  and  the  direction  of  wood  grain  in  adjacent  plies  to  make  a 
panel  of .a  given  strength  and  thickness),  adhesive  application,  kiln 
practice,  and  a  host  of  other  techniques.    Rule-of-tJximb  gives  way  to 
science. 

Locker  Plants  "The  cold  storage  locker  plant  which  has  been  so 

in  South  popular  in  the  Middle  West  is  now  tnking  hold  in  the 

South,"  says  Ice  and  Refrigeration  (August).  "The 
Alabama  Department  of  Agriculture  has  set  out  to  encourage  the  erection 
of  some  50  plants  in  Alabama. • .Mi s si ssippi  leads  with  a  dozen  coopera- 
tive cold  storage  plants  erected  with  federal  aid,  but  others  are  being 
erected  largely  by  private  ent erpri sc# . .Where  new  buildings  are 
erected,  the  estimated  cost  per  locker  rans  $25  to  $30,  and  sometimes 
more.    Locker  plants  being  erected  so  far  have  an  average  of  200  to  3OO 
lockers.    The  first  plant  erected  in  Tennessee  was  by  the  Sumner  County 
Cooperative  Crepjnory  at  Gallatin.    Opened  in  1937  i"^  has  been  a  con- 
spicuous successc    A  second  plc^jit  opened  at  Cookeville,  Tennessee,  in 
August,  193^0 ooiarm  leaders  point  out  that  quick  freezing  facilities 
are  needed  even  more  in  the  South  thnji  in  the  North." 
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Senate  Passed  H,  R.  7^-^^2,  third  deficiency  appropriation 

August  U  "bill.    Amendments  agreed  to:     Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 

tion, $119,599,912.05,  "by  a  vote  of  61  to  7;  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Service  (War ehouse  Act) ,  $35iOOO;  Bureau  of  Entomology 
and  Plant  Qp.arant in o  (Mormon  cricket),  $6,500;  United  States  Coronado 
Exposition,  $250,000;  Additional  judgments  and  claims.    Amendments  re- 
jected:   Prevailing  wage-rates  for  vrork  relief  projects  (several  amend- 
ments failed  to  attain  the  necessary  t^TO-thirds  majority);  Wheeler- 
LaEollette  amendment  to  provide  for  refinancing  farm  mortgages  from 
Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation,  "by  a  vote  of        to  30  (two- thirds 
majority  necessary  to  suspend. rales,   since  amendment  was  legislation 
on  an  appropriation  "bill). 

passed  with  nmendments  H.  Ro  5^81,  to  authorize  the  Federal  Sur-. 
plus  Commodities  Co rporo.t ion  to  purchase  and  distri"bute  fish  products. 
The  Houso  lo.tor  agreed  to  these  amendments  with  clarifying  amendjnent s. 

Passed  So  J.  Res.  182,   extenc'ing  until  Jan,  I5,  19^0,  the  life 
of  the  Joint  Committee  to  Investigate  the  Adequacy  and  Use  of  the 
Phosph^a-r.  Resoiirces. 

Corr..  i~tee  on  Education  and  Lahor  Gu"bmitted  a  preliminary  report 
on  S.  1620,  National  hocalth  Dill  (S.  Rept.  1139). 

Committee  on  P^aolic  Lands  and  Surveys  reported  with  amendments 
S.  929*  to  add  certain  lands  to  Siuslaw  Nationa.1  Foresf,  Oreg.  (S. 
Rept .  lO^U) . 

House  Passed  the  following:     S.  22^0,  to  provide  for  a 

August  h  national  census  of  housing  (the  Senate  later  pgreed  to 

the  House  '^mendments,  and  this  "bill  vdll  now  "be  sent 
to  the  President);  H.  J.  Res.  375,  to  authorize  the  Commodity  Credit. 
Corporation  to  sell  175>000  "br^les  of  cotton  to  foreign  governments, 
which  was  reported  "by  the  Committee  on  Bnjiking  and  Currenc^^  (H,  Rept. 
1^55) J  S.  1802,  authorizing  construction  of  water  conservation  and 
utilization  projects  in  the  Great  Plpans  and  arid  and  semiarid  rareas. 

Conference  report  on  H,  R.  6635,  amending  the  Social  Security 
Act,  was  sa'braitted  and  agreed  to. 

Scrxate  Both  Houses  a,greed  to  the  conference  report  on 

August  5  H.  R.  7U62,  third  deficiency  appropriation  hill.  This 

"bill  will  nor  do  sent  to  the  President.    As  reported 
from  coriference,  the  "bill  contains  the  following  items:.  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  $119,599,918.05;  Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
(Warehouse  Act),  $17,500;  Coronado  Exposition, ' $200,000.    The  $6,500 
Mormon-cricket  item  was  stricken  in  c j.if erence. 

Agreed  to  the  conference. report  Oxi  H.  R,  6635>  to  njnend  the 
Social  Security  Act  (this  bill  p^'ill  now  "be  sent  to  the  President). 

Passed  vdth  amentSments  H.  J.  Roi>.  375 »  to  authorize  the  sale  of 
surplus  agriculturnl  commodities  "by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
The  House  later  agreed  to  the  oFiendment  s,  which  r  cqui re  settlement  to 
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be  made  60  days  after  delivery  and  limit  such  Scales  to  500,000  "bales 
of  cotton.    This  joint  resolution  will  now  "be  sent  to  the  President, 
Agreed  to  House  amendments  to'  S,  1S02,  authorizing,  construction 
of  water  conservation  and  utilization  projects  in  the  Great  Plains 
and  arid  and  semiarid  area's.     This  "bill  will  now  "be  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent, 

Agreed  to  House  amendments  to  Senate  amendments  to  H,  R.  ^6^1,  to 
authorize. the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  to  purchase  and 
distri"bute  surplus  fish  products.    This  hill  will  now  he  sent  to  the 
President, 

Committee  on  Pu'blic  Buildings  and  Grounds  reported  without  amend- 
ment H,  R.  7293*        amend  law  to  make  permissive  the  acquisition  of 
legislative  jurisdiction  ovei*  lazid  or  "interests  in  land  acquired  "by 
U.S. 

House  Passed  S,  J.  Res.  1S2,  to 'extend  the  life  of  the 

August  5  Joint  Committee  to  Investigate  the  AdeqiTacy  and  Use  of 

the  Phosphate  Resources  of  the  U.  S.    Tliis  joint  reso- 
lution will  now  "be  sent  to  the  President, 

Both  Senate  and  House  adjourned  sine  die. 

KOTE:    Pending  legislation  not  enacted  at  this  session  does  not 
fail,  "but  retains  its  present  status  and  may  "be  enact  ec'^- at  the  next 
session,  which  convenes  on  January  3,  19H0. 

(prepared  hy  the  Office  of  Budget  and  Finance.) 

States  Lower  The  nev;  tendency  to  take  d.ovm  the  interstate  trade 

Trade  Bars         harriers  which  have  heen  accmmj-^ting  in  recent  years 

has  heen  spurred  hy  a  definite  movem.Gnt  led  hy  the 
Coun'cil  of  State  Governments,  says  a  Chic^^go  report  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  (July  22),    This  year  at  least  five  states  have  taken 
from  their  statute  hooks  laws  jeopardizing  commerce  and  friendly  rela- 
tions with  neighhoring  states.    Legislatures  in  scores  of  others  re- 
fused to  pass  trade  harrier  proposals..  Repeal  of  Oklahoma's  1937  port- 
of-entry  law  had  prohahly  the  most  direct  and  widespread  effect  on  the 
la^nnan,  the  private  citizen  or  tourist,    Connecticut  refused  to  approve 
a  hill  which  would  compel  operators  of  out-of-state  trucks  nnd  huses 
to  purchase  Connecticut  gasoline  hy  limiting  the  size  and  numher  of 
gasoline  tanks  on  comr.ercial  vehicles,    Arizona  and  Missouri  also  re- 
jected discriminatory  hills  against  out-of-state  trucks.    Ohio  defecated 
a  hill  under  which  state  institutions  could  purchase  only  coal  mined 
in  Ohio.    Connecticut  refused  passage  to  legislation  providing  that 
all  state  contracts  for  supplies  and  public  works  must  be  awarded  to 
resident  bidders  if  their  bids  were  not  more  than  3  percent  hJ.gher  than 
those  of  out-of-state  bidders.  Oregon  and  Vermont  turned  down  tax  bills 
against  oleomargarine.     Iov,a  refused  to  increase  its  oleomargarine  tax, 
Arkansas  refused  to  levy  a  25  percent  duty  on  products  of  four  mid- 
Y/estern  states  which  had  imposed  tariffs  on  certain  Arkansas  farm  pro- 
ducts.    California  refused  to  pass  a  bill  which  would  have  established 
a  wall  for  foreign  butter. 
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POOD  STAl/Ip  The  possihility  of  generally  extending  the  food  stamp 

E^CPAIJSION  plan  for  distributing  surplus  agricultural  commodities, 

' now  being  experimentally  tried  with  government  relief  cli-^ 
ents,  to  cover  also  low-income  workers  in  private  industry,  was  seen  in 
an  "announcement  from  Secretary  Wallace  yesterday,  says  the  ITew  York  Times. 
At  present  the  surplus  foods  are  available  only  to  relief  beneficiaries, 
but  the  Secretary  said  that  an  experiment  planned  at  Shavmee,  Oklahoma, 
would  be  closely  studied  after  it  had  been  put  into  operation,  to  see  if 
the  scheme  could  be  expanded  to  cover  the  situation  of  the  privately  em- 
ployed.     Mr.  Wallace  said  there  would  be  a  gradual  expansion  of  the  gen^* 
eral  plan  v/ithin  the  next  few  months  to  help  relief  workers  in  other 
cities  than  Hochester  and  other  communities  where  it  is  now  in  operation, 
"If  further  studies  continue  to  show  the  same  encouraging  results," 
Mr.  Wallace  said,   "the  food  stomp  plan  ma;^'  develop  into  an  extremely  ef- 
fective national  program  through  which  to  move  surpluses  of  those  agricul- 
tural, products  for  v/hich  there  is  an  elastic  demcj^d,  at  the  same  time  pro- 
viding more  food  for  those  of  our  people  who  no?7  have  inadequate  diets. 
The  surveys  carried  out' to  date  show  that  the  mechanics  for  operation  of 
the  plan  have  run  smoothly, . .We  intend,  of  course,  to  continue  these  stud- 
ies." 


DR.  CURTICE  Dr.  Cooper  Curtice,  outstanding  authority  on  cattle 

tick  fever,  died  yesterday  at  his  home  in  Beltsville, 
Maryland,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  announces.    Dr.  Curtice,  who  was 
S3  ye'ars  old,  had  been  engaged  in  research  for  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry for  many  years  and  had  continued  his  studies  after  retirement  in 
1930.  (Press.) 

ECONOMIC  ■  The  United  States  will  find  it  impossibly  to  expand 

POLICIES  its  trade  relations  with  the  totalitarian  nations  until 

they  see  fit  to  alter  their  fundamental  economic  philoso- 
phies, Henry  E,  Grady,  former  vice  chairman  of  the  Tariff  Commission, 
said  yesterday  after  he  v/as  sworn  in  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 
Tiie  assistant'  secretaryship  is  charged,  in  the  org.anizational  scheme  of 
the  State  Department,  with  the  supervision  of  all  economic,  commercial 
and  financial  policies.     Mr.  Grady  made  clear  that  he  was  speaking  only 
of  the  practical  effects  df  the  totalitarian  trade  practices  and  that  he 
and  his  colleagues  have  no  prejudice  against  totalitarian  economics  as 
such,     (Uew  York  Times.) 
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Colchicine  Scientists  of  the  Department  now  use  colchicine  to 

in  Plant  produce  heritable  changes  in  plants  in  one  generation 

Research  instead  of  waiting  for  nature  to  produce  them.  The 

colchicine  drugs  young  plants  in  the  process  of  rapid 
cell  development,  resulting  in  cells  with  a  douT^le  or  redoubled  number 
of  chromosomes.    This  phenomenon  opens  new  fields  of  research  in  breed- 
ing such  economically  important  plants  as  cotton,  certain  cereals, 
tobacco,  fruits  and  grasses. 

Typifying  the  work  is  the  success  of  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 
scientists  with  cotton.    By  using  colchicine  to  double  the  number  of 
chromosomes  of  infertile  hybrids  produced  by  crossing  Asiatic  and 
American  upland  cotton,  the  bureau  scientists  are  seeking  to  give  them 
the  power  to  reproduce.  .  Such  a  fertile  hybrid  promises  many  practical 
results,  thoy  point  out.     Some  wild  species  have  several  qualities, 
particularly  resistance  to  drought,  insects  and  disease,  that  would 
be  invaluable  if  it  wore  possible  to  combine  these  qualities  with 
American  varieties  by  breeding.    The  bureau  scientists  may  have  a 
true-breeding  hybrid  from  the  cross  between  American  upland  and  Sea  : 
Island.    The  first  generation  cross  between  the  two  varieties  has 
"hybrid  vigor"  in  addition  to  the  long  staple  of  Sea  Island  and  some 
early  maturity  of  upland.    This  hybrid,  while  fertile,  goes  to  pieces 
after  the  first  generation  cross  and  loses  its  desirable  qualities. 

Similar  results  with  tobacco  are  reported  by  bureau  scientists. 
Oultiv^-ted  tobacco  crossed  with  wild  types  produces  "hybrids  that  are 
infertile.    By  doubling  the  chromosome  number  with  colchicine,  fertile 
and  approximately  true-breeding. hybrids  were  obtained.    Such  tobacco 
crosses  have  possible  economic  value  for  the  production  of  insecti- 
cides, the  scientists  point  out.    Cultivated  tobacco  has  been  crossed 
with  two  wild  types,  Glauca  and  Sylvpstris.    G-lauca  contains  an  alka- 
loid, anabasine,  instead  of  nicotine.    Sylvestris  contains  nor-nicotine, 
another  alkaloid  related  to  nicotine.    The  wild  tobacco  alkaloids, 
which  dominate  in  the  hybrid,  are  more  potent  than  nicotine  in  killing 
certain  insects, _  Furthermore,  the  colchi cine-treated  hybrids  produce 
wider  and  thicker  leaves,  which  are  expected  to  give  higher  yields 
for  insecticides. 

Improved  flavor  of  berries  and  a  wider  adaptation  of  oBrtain  cool 
weather  fruits  are  the  possibilities  that  colchicine  brings  to  smc?J.l 
fruits,  the  bureau  scientists  report.    They  hope  to  produce  fertile 
hybrids  from  such  a  cross  as  the  Loganberry  and  the  ordinary  black- 
berry.   The  hybrids  have  delicious  flavor  but  the  plants  thus  far  pro- 
duced were  sterile.    By  crossing  the  red  raspberry  with  other  berries 
more  able  to  withstand  the  warm  southern  climate,  a  new  raspberry 
variety  capable  of  growing  farther  south  than  at  present  ^m^-^y  be  a 
reality.    The  bureau  horticulturists  also  have  doublod  the  nujnber  of 
chromosomes  in  the  cultivated  strawberry  and  in  peaches. 
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Wheat-Quality  Writing  on  quality  wheat,  M.       Beeler,  associate 

Improvement       editor  of  Capper's  Farmer  (August)  says  in  part:  "Bakers 

are  "becoming  more  and  more  critical  of  flour,  so  that  a 
situation  has  developed  wherein  they  are  using  one  standard  of  excel- 
lence and  the  grain  trade  is  using  another  which  does  not  reveal  all 
the  important  qaalities  of  wheat  from  the  flour  user^s  vie\'vpoint, 
'Certain  new  varieties  developed  "by  farmer  plant  "breeders  and  promoted 
"by  them  or  "by  seed  houses  will  meet  all  the  traditional  tests,'  said  Dr. 
John  H.  Parker,  director  of  tne  Kansas  Wheat  Improvement  Association, 
'hut  they  fail  to  meet  the  standards  which  bakers  now  use»  Chicfkan 
in  particular,  which  recently  has  "beon  distributed  in  Kansas  and  north- 
em  Oklahoma,  may  excel  a  variety  like  Turkey,  for  instance,  on  all 
points  of  the  conventional  grain  trade  tests,  yet  eastern  hf^kiers  will 
not  have  flour  made  from  it. ..Gluten  strength  is  associated  with 
variety.    Some  wheats  are  good  and  some  had,  genetically.    Tenmarq,  a 
comparatively  new  varietur  which  makes  an  excellent  flour,  may  go  yellow 
"berry  which  hy  standards  of  appearance  indicates  a  starchy  wheat  of 
low  protein.    But  despite  this  yellowing,  the  quality  of  Tenmarq 
gluten  remains  in  the  berry  and  still  will  make  a  good  loaf.  Another 
fact  bakers  have  discovered  is  that  high  protein  content  is  not  neces- 
sarily associated  with  gluten  strength.'     The  domestic  grain  trade 
has  complained  th'it  it  is  impossible  to  identify  wheat  by  variety 
after  it  is  threshed.    But  among  hard  red  winter  v/hoats  Tenmarq  al- 
most bears  a  trademark  because  of  its  distinctive  short  berry.  Further, 
it  can  be  readily  distinguished  in  the  field  by  plant  characters.  In 
regions  where  Tenmarq  is  not  adapted,  other  accepted  varieties  may  be 
identified  in  the  field.    Tlais  fact  should  suggest  a  merjis  of  produc- 
ing the  quality  which  millers  and  bakers  demand.    It  can  be  done  by 
one« variety  communities  similar  to  those  that  are  developing  in  the 
South  and  Southwest  v;here  producers  of  a  locality  all  agree  on  one 
variety, of  cotton.    Buyers  pay  a  premium  for  it.    Wheat  growers  who 
will  grow  a  variety  approved  by  millers  likewise  are  entitled  to  a 
premium.  • . " 

Barge  The  Tennessee  River,  with  the  first  of  the  two 

Route  phases  of  its  improvement  for  navigation  completed  by 

the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  recently  received 
%he  first  test  of  its  navigability  for  the  entire  distance  of  its 
six-foot  channel,  from  Paducah,  Kentucky,  692  river  miles  to  Chattanoo- 
ga.   A  small  Dies  el -motored  boat  with  one  barge  in  tow  completed  a 
%Ti'p  fj5?pm  St.  Louis  with  25,000  bushels  of  wheat  for  a  flour  mill, 
fe^a  weait  marked  the  beginning  of  regular  freight  shipments  over  the 
entij'o  lengtl:^  t>i  t^e  year-^rouad  six-foot  navigable  channel  which  the 
TVA  completed  six  months  ago.    (Uew  Tork  Times.) 
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Philippine  President  Roosevelt  has  signed  a  measure  which  will 

Trade  Bill   '      grant  tariff  relief  to  several  important  Philippine,  in- 
dustries in  their  adjustment  to  independence  status,  says 
a  report  in  the  Washington  Times  Herald.    The  "bill  provides  for  the  ex- 
tension of  trade  preferences  only  until  the  islands  are  granted  full 
independence  in  19^6.     The  193^-l-  Philippine  independence  act  provides 
for  a  graduated  export  tax  increasi?ig  "by  5  percent  annually  on  all 
Philippine  exports  to  the  United  S-^ates.    The  new  program  stipulates 
that  'a  gradually  decreasing  duty-free  quota  shall  "be  sub  cituted  for 
the  export  tax  as.it  applies  to  coconut  oil,  pearl  "buttons  and  cigars. 
Economic  relief  also  is  granted  to  lihilippine  emhroideries  m:-vde  with. 
American  textiles.    It  carries  p.  provision  authorizing  a  Congressional 
study  of  post-independence  relations,  to  he  made  not  later  than  19^^« 

Half-Year  The  Commerce  Department  has  reported  the  United 

Foreign  Trade    States  exported  11  percent  less  hut  imported  lU  percent  . 

more  in  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  than  in  the 
same  period  a  year  ago.    A  shr.rp  reduction  in  European  purchases  of 
agricultural  products  was  primarily  re  sponsible  for  the  decreased'  ex- 
ports, Secretary  Hopkins  said,  and  increased  United  States  purchases  of 
crude  materials  and  semdmpjiufactures  for  the  increased  imports.  Ex- 
ports to  the  United  Kingdom,  principal' market  for  AmericpJi  agricultural 
products,  declined  16  percent  in  value  during  the  six-month  period^  the 
department  said.    Vfilue  of  exports  to  all  countries,  including  re-export 
was  placed  at  $1,^15,^27,000,  compared. with  the  $1,590,758,000  for  the 
first  half  of  last  year.     Imports  totaled  $1,09^,563,000.    They  were, 
$960,955,000  in  the  first  half  of  I93S.  (Press.) 

Grocers  Back  Announcement  tha.t  Secretary  Walla.ce  is  proposing 

Eood  Stamps        gradual  expansion  to  put  the  sarplus  food  stamp  plan  on 

a  nation-mde  "basis  coincided  with  a  statement  yesterday 
by  the  Nationc-^J.  Association  of  Retail  G-roccrs  that  heartily  endorsed 
the  system  and  urgod  all  food  retailers  tn  support  it  in  every  way  at, 
their  disposal.    Appearing  as  vxi  editorial  in  the  latest  National 
Grocers  Bulletin,  official  ptibli cation  of  the  association,  the  endorse- 
ment stated:     "This  plrji  helps  not  only  the  farmer  but  those  on  relief 
as  well;  at  the  same  time  it  allows  the  gmcer  to  handle  the  actual 
commodity  distribution  at  a  normal  rate  of  profit.     Grocers  in  every 
part  of  the  country  will  find  it  much  to  their  advantage  to  cooperate, 
in  every  way  with  the  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation."    These  definite 
reasons  for  support  are  outlined:     "It  will  relieve  the  surplus  situa- 
tion on  all-listed  products,  thus  helping  the  farmer  ?>jid  so  aid  in 
stabilizing  the  market.     It  will  permit  the  grocer  to  merchnjidise  these 
items  profitably  and  completely  eliminate  free  distribution  by.  govern- 
ment agencies  to  relief  clients.    It  will  make  these  commodities  avail- 
able to  relief  clients  without  sacrificing  the  grocers'  profit."  (New 
York  Times.) 


DAILY  DIGEST  
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TOBACCO  Farmer  representatives  of  flue-cured  to"bacco  grow- 

CONIFEEEIICE  ers  are  placing  their  hopes  for  "better  prices  on  pros- 

pects for  shai'p  curtailment  of  production  next  year  with 
quota  restrictions  on  marketing.     They  concluded  after  a  meeting  with  . 
"buyers  that  it  would  "be  "better  to  let  the  record-"breaking  1939  crop  "be 
sold  in  the  usual  manner  with  hope  it  would  average  "between  $15  and  $1S 
a  hundred  pounds.    Plans  for  an  early  farmer  election  on  marketing  quotas 
on  the  19^0  crop  were  put  aside.    Amendments  to  the  193^  farm  act  au- 
thorized Secretary  Wallace  to  compute  marketing  quotas  on  the  "basis  of 
acreage  instead  of  poundage.     Under  the  old  law,  when  marketing  quotas 
were  invoked,  a  grower  could  only  sell  a  specified  amount  of  to"bacco. 
The  nevr  method  would  permit  him  .to  sell  all  the  to'oacco  he  produced  in 
his  acreage  allotment.  (A.P.). 


COTTCH  BIDS,  prices  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  recovered 

SPAITISH  ORDER      ^  to  S  points  yesterday,  retracing  ahout  half  the  loss 

v/hich  followed  Tuesday's  government  crop  estimate^ 
With  the  smallest  carryover  of  free  cotton  on  record,  and  only  137 » 000 
"bales  of  the  new  crop  ginned  to  August  1  compared  with  15^,000  last  year, 
an  active  demand  for  new  cotton  left  only  a  limited  quantity  of  hedges 
appearing  on  the  contract  market.    Moderate  trade  and  foreign  "buying 
tended  to  keep  the  list  steady  and  final  quotations  v;ere  around  the 
"best  of  the  day.     (New  York  Times.) 

Tlie  250,000  bales  of  American  raw  cotton  to  be  shipped  to  mills  in 
Spain  through  financing  arranged  by  the  Export-ImiDort  Bank  this  week 
will  be  purchased  in  the  open  market,  and  not  specifically  withdra^m 
from  United  States  Government  loan  stocks,  Warren  Lee  pierson,  presi- 
dent of  the  bank,  said  yesterday.     The  shipments  are  expected  to  start 
immediately.     Interest  rate  on  financing  the  shipments,  he  said,  v;ould 
probably  be  set  at  3  I/2  percent.  (A.P.). 

RECEIPTS  EROM  Receipts  from  the  sale  of  principal  farm  .products 

EARIvI  PRODUCTS    wers  1  p)ercent  larger  this  June  than  last  in  the  South 

Atlantic  States  and  7  percent  larger  in  the  Western  States. 
Eor.the  other  four  regions,  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  re- 
ports decreases  ranging  from  3  percent  in  the  Horth  Atlantic  .to  -10  per- 
cent in 'the  East  North  Central  States. 
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Frozen  Food  H.  !!•  Plagge,  of  the  Iowa  Experiment  Station,  in 

Preparation       C/^per's  Farmer  (August)  discusses  frozen  foods.  Re- 
garding their  preparation  for  the  t^alDle,  he  says:  "The 
vegeta"blcs  v/ill  have  to  he  cooked,  of  course,  hut  the  fruit  may  ho 
eaten  cooked,  thawed  or  while  still  partly  frozen.    "Uisually  thawing 
reqaires  3  to  U  hours  at  a  room  temperature  of  70  to  75  degrees  F. 
Complete  thawing  may  ho  delayed  18  to  2U  hours  hy  keeping  products  in 
a  refrigerator  at       to  50  degrees  F«  or  longer  hy  placing  them  in 
the  refrigerator* s  freezing  compartment.    Some  of  the  new  automatic 
refrigerators  have  a  special  compartment  sufficient  for  a  week's  supply 
of  frozen  foods.    Fruits  packed  in  sugar  or  syrup  will  thaw  more  quick- 
ly than  hrine  packs  or  vegetahlcs.    Whether  the  vegctahles  are  defrosted 
hofore  cooking  or  placed  over  low  hoat  while  still  frozen  depends  on 
individUc-^J.  preference.    Thawed  foods  should  never  he  frozen  or  he  placed 
in  storage  again." 

Grading  "Government  grading  schools. are  hecoming  very 

Schools  popular  throughout  the  United  States,"  says  Turkey 

World  (August).    "T.  W.  Heitz,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  conducts  these  schools.    University  of  Nehraska  Poultry 
Department  sets  up  these  reasons  for  attending  a  grading  school:  (l) 
Learn  to  tell  when  turkeys  are  fat  enough  and  feathered  well  enough  to 
dress  out  as  prime;  (2)  Learn  to  select  the  hest  market  type  for  hreed- 
ing  flocks;  (3)  Learn  the  methods  others  use  to  kill,  dress,  and  pack 
turkeys;  (U)  Learn  how  to  take  an  active  part  in  your  own  marketing 
association;  (5)  Qualify  as  a  licensed  turkey  grader  or  flock  select* 
ing  agent;  (6)  Become  acquainted  with  other  turkey  growers;  (7)  Com- 
pare your  methods  and  results  with  those  of  other  growers..." 

Bull  Calf  To  place  hotter  hulls  at  the  head  of  dairy  herds 

Agreement  in  Michigan,  the  dairy  department  of  Michigan  State 

College  has  developed  a  plan  which  resulted  in  placing 
59^  "b'ull  calves  in  1938,    Working  with  memhers  of  dairy-herd-imp rove^ 
ment  associations,  the, department  invites  owners  of  purehred  cattle 
to  sign  an  agreement  to  offer  hull  calves  sired  hy  proved  sires  at  prices 
listed  in  the  contract.    In  return,  the  college  helps  place  the  hulls. 
The  contract  states  that  the  o\7ners  will  sell  hull  cnives  from  cows  with 
records  of  35O  to  UOO  pounds  for  $10  at  tvra  weeks  of  age;  $35  at  three 
to  four  months;  $50  at  six  to  seven  months;  njid  $70  from  nine  to  12 
months.    The  price  goes  up  $5  in  each  age  division  for  every  50  pounds 
of  hutterfat  over  kOO  except  in  the  nine-to-12  months  class,  where  it 
goes  up  $10  per  50  pounds  of  hutterfat,    (Successful  FD.rming,  August.) 

Federal  Aid  The  Federal  Government  provided  one-fifth  of  the 

to  States  revenues  of  the  forty- eight  states  last  year,  the  Federa- 

tion of  Tax  Administrators  reported  recently.    Grants  to 
states  for  such  purposes  as  highways,  old  age  assistance,  national  guard 
and  land  grant  colleges  rose' from" $37,600,000,000  in  1920  to  $622,500,000 
in  1933,  the  federation  said.  (A.P.) 
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N.  C.  Soil  "A  prospective  savings  of  more  than  $1,000,000, 

Laboratory         plus  additional  thousands  of  dollars  in  larger  and 

"better  crop  yields,  are  in  store  for  North  Carolina 
farmers  with  the  establishment  of  a  state  soils  laboratory  to  furnish 
scientific  information  of  the  proper  fertilizer  needed  for  the  indi- 
vidual farm,"  says  a  report  in  the  Ralei,f^h  Nev/s      Observer  (July  ^l)  • 
"This  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  I.  E.  Miles,  whose  appointment  as  director 
of  the  state  department  of  agriculture's  new  soils  testing  division 
was  announced  recently.     'A  fertilizer  prescription  for  each  farm  and 
farm  crop  will  be  possible  with  soil  testing  work,'  he  said.  'Certain- 
ly farmers  can  save  mor^i  than  a  million  dollars  a  year  by  substitution 
of  high-analyses  fertilizers  for  ^mr.3C0^nn ended  lov/-analysi s  goods  new 
being  used.    Farmers,  generally,  cannot  continue  to  bu^  a  V^-^  grade 
of  fertilizor  not  recomnend^ed  for  a  singl 0  crop  by  the  N.  C.  Experiment 
Station  and.  expect  a  maximum  return  on  thjir  fertilizer  investment,  yet 
last  year  constituted  30  percent  of  the  tot'i-l  tonnage  sold,  in 

North  Carolina.    It  is  safe  to  predict  thn.t  scientific  soil  tests  will 
reveal  that  such  low  analysis  goods  as  3-^-3         unsuitcd  for  economic- 
al crop  production  on  the  majority  of  our  farms.'..." 

Future  Weather  "How  will  weather  be  forecast  in  1990,  ^0  years  in 

Forecasting        the  future?"  asks  Watson  Davis,  Director  of  Science 

Service-;,  in  a  copyright  story  in  Science  Today  (August 
7).     "This  is  wha.t  Dr.  Willis  R.  Gregg,  Wcathor  Bureau  chief,  asked 
fellow  meteorologists  shortly  before  his  sudden  death  last  fall... 
Greater  use  of  the  radiosonde,  the  robot  obsorvor  carried  aloft  by 
balloons,  is  predicted,  in  mn,ny  of  tho  replies  from  America's  foremost 
meteorologists.    The  present  Weather  Bureau  chief,  Comdr.  Francis  W. 
Rcichelderf cr,  expected  that  floating  rn/H'-)  robots  would  keep  tab  on 
tho  weather  in  open  ocean  spaces,  flashing  re.galar  messages  to  allow 
charting  of  ocean  conditions.    A  promising  future  for  consulting 
meteorologists,  serving  mnny  businesses  and  industries,  is  also  fore- 
seen by  Comd.r,  Reichelderf er ,  who  fools  that  hundreds  of  concerns  need 
individual  weather  advice  as  much  o?9FPian  oil  companies  need  geologists. 
A  new  instrument,  one  that  'feels*  tne  weather  like  a  person,  welding 
temperature,  humidity  and  wind  movement  into  one  value,  is  needed  in 
tho  opinion  of  W»  C.  Dpvereaux,  U.  S.  meteorologist  at  Cincinnati.  If 
rockets  become  practical,  they  vdll  be  used  t^  gather  weather  data  from 
high  in  the  atmosphere.    Agricultural  forecasts  that  look  forward  weeks 
and  months  to  allow  the  farmer  to  plan  his  plowing,  planting  and  harvest 
ing  are  foreseen  by  J.  3,  Kinccr,  the  Weather  Bureau's  climate  and  crop 
weather  expert.    Dr.  W.  J,  Humphreys,  nnted  met eorologicr^l  physicist  of 
Washington,  expects televi sion  to  allow  the  forecaster  to  see  the  sky  at 
any  plncc,  far  or  near,  when  he  mshes  to  see  it.    Maj.  E.  H.  Bov/ie, 
U.  S.  forecaster  at  So.n  Francisco,  believes  that  o>  study  of  w-^ter  vapor 
in  the  air  vdll  unlock  man;/  weather  secrets. .." 
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IJew  Waxing  Market  G-ro^ers  Journal  (August  l)  reports  1;ha"t  a 

Equipment  company  in  Philadelphia  no\7  hr.s  a  "nei?  small  size  -wax- 

ing pnd  drjdng  ^onit,  in  response  to  the  gro77ing  demoJid 
for  pji  efficient  yet  comparatively  inexpensive  means  of  treating 
■fruits  and  veget cables  v/ith  T7ax  cmralsions, .  ,xhe  unit  consists  of  0.  vrax 
tank  and  dryer,  and  has  ,a  capR.city  of  t^vo  carloads  a  day.     The  struc- 
ture and  design  allor/  treatment  of  .a  great  variety  of  crops  without 
bruising  and  without  any  major  adjustments.    The  unit  \7i  11  handle 
apples,  cuciamhers,  tomatoes,  squash,  potatoes,  cantaloupes,  eggplants; 
in  fact,  most  of  the  comr.nnly  grown  fruits  and  vegetables. .  .Heaters 
are  included,   so  that  operations  may  continue  at  f"U-ll  capacity  in  humid 
or  winter  weather." 

High  Wool  Sales  of  wool  in  the  domestic  market  were  relative- 

Production         ly  large  in  July  and  prices  of  many  grades  of  wool  ad- 
vanced to  the  hAghest  level  for  the  current  season,  says 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,     The  increase  in  sales  in  July 
followed*  a  decline  in  prices  in  the  second  h^.lf  of  J^one.    The  quantity 
of  wool  shorn  or,  to  be  shorn  in  1939  is  estimated  at  37^  million 
poionds,     Trds  preliminary  estimate  is  U  million  po^onds  or  1  percent 
larger  thaji  the  quantity  shorn  in  193^  and  is  the  second  largest  on 
record.     This  estimate  does  not  include  wool  pulled  from  slaughtered 
sheep  and  Ipjabs  v^hich  averaged  65  million  poimds  annually,  in  the  5 
years  193^"^3^«     Stocks  of  apparel  wool  held  by  dealers  and  mianufac- 
turers  on  July  1  totaled  255  million  pounds,  grease  basis.    Such  stocks 
were  about  U2  million  pounds  smialler  thpn  a  yop.r  earlier  pnd  were 
smaller  than  J^aly  1  stocks  in  any  of  the  5  ye^^^rs  1933'"37-  These 
.  figures  do  not  "include  wool  held  on  farms  and  rnn.ches  in  the  producing 
-States,  which  are  fairly  large  at  this  tim.e  of  j^-ear.    But  total  stocks 
on  July  1  proba.bly  were  below  the  ^-ye^'-T  average. 

Track  Crop  Dry  weather  during  m.ost  of  J^Jily  seriously  retarded 

Situation  the  development  of  commercial  tnck  crops,  particularly 

in  the  northeastern  States.    Rainfall  c^^me  in  many 
areas  late  in  July  and  the  first  f evr  da7;'s  of  August.     Crops  v/ore  re- 
vived and  the  outlook  for  yields  of  crops  m.aturing  during  the  late 
summer  and  f p,ll  v:as  improved.    Over  much  of  the  producing  area  from 
Michigan  and  India,na  eastr^/p.rd,  the  moistur^.-  s^jLpply  is  inadequate  to 
cp.rr^.^  crops  for  long  without  additional .  rainfall ,     In  the  Western 
States  conditions  arc  fairly  good,  except  th^.t  a  shortage  of  irriga- 
tion Wcater  threatens  in  some  localities. 

Shears  on  With  a,  new  t'/pc  of  shears  one  may  clip  grass,  even 

Wheels  b-ack  under  shrubbery  and  bnj.3hes,  \7ithout  scooping  or 

souatting.     The  shears  -are  supported  cat  the  proper  cut- 
ting height  by  two  easy-rolling  little  wheels  gij.ided  by  a  long  tubular 
handle.    A  spring  ho.ndgrip  at  the  toy^  enables  the  operator  to  keep  a 
pair  of  shears  snixrping  grass  as  the  tool  rolls  along  on  its  wheels. 
(Country  Home  Magazine,  Augast.) 
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Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  U,  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  present  items  of  interest  to  agriculture  and  to  agricultural  workers^  Vi-ews 
and  opinions  in  these  items  are  not  necessarily  approved  by  the  Department. 
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CCEU,  77HEAT  The  Agriculture  Department  yesterday  forecast  this 

FOHECASTS  year»s  com  crop  at  2, U59 ,  SS8, 000  bushels  and  the  wheat 

crop  at  731»^32,000  bushels,  based  on  the  condition  of 
the  crops'August  1,    The  com  forecast  a  month  ago  was  2,  570,  795 » 000 
bushels,  and  wheat  71o»o55»000.     Corn  production  last  year  was  2,5^2,- 
233,000  bushels    and  the  10-year  average,  192S-37»  was  2.,  309, 67^,000. 
Wheat  production  (v/inter  and  spring  wheat  combined)  was  930,801,000  bush- 
els last  year  and  the  lO^year  average  752,952,000.     (A#?.  ). 

WHEAT  EXFOPJT  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace  last  night  revised 

PKOG-RAI^  the  wheat  export  subsidy  program  to  July  31,  I9U0,  m  an 

effort  to  hold  foreign  markets  gained  in  the  past  year. 
Under-  the  new  program,  subsidies  v.dll  be  paid  directly  to  exporters  on  a 
competitive  basis.    Under  the  old  program,  the  government  purchased  the 
wheat  and  sold  it  to  exporters  at  a  price  which  would  enable  them  to  sell 
it  abroad  at  a  profit.    Beginning  tomorrow,  exporters  will  purchase  wheat 
directly  from  mills  and  elevators,  seek  a  foreign  market  and  advise  the 
Department-  of  -Agriculture  the  amount  of  subsidy  necessary  to  finance  the 
export.    Exporters  offering  to  handle  the  wheat,  at  the  lowest  subsidy  will 
be  av/arded  the  contract,     "Tlie  payment  method  of  assisting  the  exporta- 
tion of  wheat  will  move  the  wheat  into  export  more  conrpletely  through  nor-- 
mal  chrjinels  of  trade,"  Wallace  said,     (Washington  Times  Herald.) 


MILK  I  RICE  -  •  Milk  producers,  seeking  higli  prices  on  Class  I  prod- 

CLASSES  ucts,  often  forget  that  total  returns  obtained  fran  sales 

in  all  classes  are  of  greater  importance,  Dr,  E,  A.  Stokdyk, 
deputy  governor  of- the  Earra  Credit  Administration,  said  yesterday,  speak- 
ing to  the  American  Institute  of  Cooperation.     Dr.  Stokdyk  said  groups  of 
agricultural  producers  have  overlooked  their  total  returns  when  they  ob- 
tained, through  state  or  federal  marketing  agreement  programs,  a  control 
of  the  supply  moving  to  market.    He  listed  several  industries  which  have 
centered  attention  of  the  unit  price  and  the  restriction  of  production  to 
obtain  it,  rather  than  on  the  production  of  a  quantity  yielding  the  larg- 
est total  net  returns,     "Restriction  of  competition  may  result  in  increased 
efficiency  and  better  service  than  is  obtained  through  unlimited  conrpe- 
tition,"  Dr.  Stokdyk  said.     (New  York  Times.) 
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Mo*  Crop  The  editor  of  Capper's  Parmer  reports  in  the 

Rotation  Augast  issue  that  some  interesting  results  have  "been 

obtained  hy  the  Missouri  College  of  Agriculture  with 
a  crop  rotation  that  "not  only  increases  fertility  hut  gives  rather 
startling  yields  on  poor  land."    "The  test    p3<pt  soil  is  shallow, 
low  in  phosphate,  organic  matter,  is  acid  to  the  extent  of  2  to  3  tons 
of  lime  an  acre  and  has  a  tight  subsoil.    In  1937  and  193^,  a  3-acrc 
plot  of  this  typo  of  soil  produced  an  average  of  7*3  hushels  of  com 
an  acre.    Contrast  that  with  these  results  from  an  adjoining  3'^cre 
plot  of  identical  soil,  which  under  a  three  year  rotation  of  soylpeans 
(hay),  winter  harley  (grain),  plus  Korean,  and-oats  plus  Korean,  pro- 
duced an  average  of  2, SIS  pounds  of  soybean  hay,  21 bushels  of  win- 
tor  barley,  6l3'i'  pounds  of  Korean  hay,  223  pounds  of  Korean  seed, 
153i.VO^^Q  of  oats  hay  and  326|-  pounds  of  oats  grain.    Corn  failed 
completely  on  its  plot  in  1937  c^-^d  made  but  lU»6  bushels  an  acre  in 
1932*    On  the  rotation  plot  no  lespodcza  or  oats  were  cut  the  first 
year.    Army  worm  damage  cut  the  winter  barley  yield  to  lU-|  bushels  in 
1937,  while  it  was  29.6  in  193S.    This  plot  received  a  250  pound  ap- 
plication of  U-I6-U  fertilizer..."    There  are  many  variations  of  the 
plan  to  fit  local  conditions,  he  said.  .  . 

Stock  Damage  An  article  in  Coastal  Cattleman  (August)  by  R.  S. 

Prevention         Cooper,  tells  how  the  Coastal  Cattle  Association  and  a 

packing  plant  in  Lake  Charles  (La.)  have  cut  dov;n 
losses  from  injuries  to  livestock.     "Thirty  thousand  dollars,"  it  says, 
"have  been  spent  at  the  Lake  Charles  plant  to  improve  pons  and  facili- 
ties so  as  to  eliminate  possibilities  of  animals  being  hurt.  All 
fences  are  seven  feet  high,  floors  are  of  concrete  with  depressions 
every  f  ew  inches  to  prevent  slipping,  hay  racks  arc  high  enough  to  keep 
cattle  from  running  into  them,  bolts  are  rounded  and  sunk  into  the  wood 
so  they  do  not  protrude.    Now  scales  recently  installed  at  Lake  Charles 
will  hold  two  carloads  of  cattle,  h^ave  a  floor  of  criss-crossed. wood 
strips  to  prevent  slipping,  and  are  surrounded  "by  a  fence  construct pd 
in  such  a  way  that  no  injury  can  occur  to  animals  being  weighed.  Old 
tires  are  used  to  round  off  sharp  corners  in  the  pens  and  elsewhere. 
Canvas  slappers,  not  whips,  are  used  to  drive  animals.    At  all  leading 
livestock  markets  now,  records  are  kept  of  the  cattlemen  who  bring  in 
bruised  stock.    They  are  chocked  a  second  time,  and  if  the  animals 
they  sell  are  still  bruised,  the  commission  men  and  other  buyers 
naturally  bid  such  a  man*s  stock  at  low  figures  or  do  not"  bid  on  it  at 
all  next  time  he  brings  in  some.    There  is  anywhere  from  $2  to  $10 
loss  on  each  damaged  carcass.    This  means  money  lost  to  the  man  v/ho 
pays  top  price  and  is  later  penalized  by  discovering  he  has  purchased 
damaged  stock. . .Farm  animals  respond  to  kind  treatment.    It  pays  in  dol-. 
lars  and  cents  in  the  feed  lots  and  it  should  be  continued  in  the  journey 
to  market.    It  is  a  sound  principle  in  animal  husbandry  and  it  is  humane. 
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Insects  via  The  American  Journal  of  Public  Her»lth  (Augast) 

Airplanes  contains  an  editorial  on  the  introduction,  through  air- 

planed,  of  ii^iiects  affecting  man.     In  Miami,  for  example, 
"the  inspection  is  made  pririBrily  for  the  detection  of  living  mosqui- 
toes, particularly  Acdos  aeg;;?pti.    During  193^»  39^  airpla.nes  were  in- 
spected at  the  airport*    Of  these,  iSy  harhorcd  many  dead  and  some  live 
insects.    Of  651  insect s  recovered,  1d6  wore  alive.     There  v/ero  U5 
mosquitoes  on  the  plane;  Uo  dead  and  5  alive.    Of  the  5  living  mosqui- 
toes, none- "belonged  to  disease  carrying  species.    Among  the  dead  there 
was  one  Anopheles  rJ."bimanus,  which  is  one  of  the  26  listed  hy  Covcll 
as  •'being  the  chief  malaria-carrying  Anopheles  of  the  world.    The  Anopheles 
alhimrjius  is  found  in  I.Iexico,  in  Central  America,  and  in  South  America, 
50  tkat  the  indic-ations  njre  tbat  it  came  from- one  of  those  countries, 
t?iOugh  it  did  not  survive  the  t  rip.  '  House  flics,  . midges,  gnats,  and 
other  small  flies,  "beetles,  wasps,  ants,  moths,  cockroacrhes,  chin'ch  bugs, 
as  well  as  two  spiders  were  found  during /the  year.    Onc-ha,lf  hour  "before 
landing,  planes  from  the  south  are  sprayed  v/ith  a  st-andardi zed  pyrethrum 
extract,  2  gramn  of  pyrcthrin  per  100  cc. ,  plus  U-  parts  of  a,  highly  re- 
fined mineral  oil.    After  di  seinharkment  of  the  passengers  and  crew, 
thorough  spraying  is  done  .and  the  pl£?ne  closed  for  the  night..."  ^ 

.Course  in  '         To  meet"  the  demnnd  for  information  about  cooperatives. 

Cooperatives      the  University  of  Wisconsin  Extension  Divisinn  has  pre- 

jmred  a  C'^rrospondence- study  course  in  cooperative  market- 
ing in  which  "both  consumer  and  producer  aspects  of  coopemtion  are  con- 
«sidered.    Professor  Marvin  A..  Schaars,  who;  conducts  the  course,  explains 
that  its  purpose  is  .  to  interi-jrct*  for  the  student  the  historical  "back-, 
ground.,  "basic  philosophy,  fundamental  principles,  possihilities,  njid 
limitations,  o.f.  the  cooperative  fcov  em  ent.     (The  Ho  osier  Farmer,  Augast.) 

H odder  *       Pennsylvania  plf^Jit  specialists  hn,ve  "been  working 

Rhu"barTD  .  .  since.  1915  to  . develop  red  cgloring  in  the  skin  of  rhu- 

■  ,  "barb  sufficient  to  Qnhance  snles  valxie.     Starting  with 

■  1>333  seedlings,  the  elimination  has  continued  until  U  varieties  remain, 
known  as  Ponn  State  1,  2,  3,  rnd  U.    Considerable  work  has  also  "been 
done  with.lviacDono.ld,  developed,  at  MacIJonald  College  at  Qaehec'  All  5 

•varieties  make  large,  vigorous' growth.    (Saccessful  Farming,  Augast.) 

-Bin  Corn    .  The,  Department  has  announced  the  a^^-arding  of  con-. 

Storage  tracts  for  the  purchase  lof  25,500  steel  grain  hins  with 

a  to tal.^  capacity  .  of  ■.  U3.', 279, 900  bushels  of  shelled' corn. 
The  bins  are.  "being  purchased  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to 
store  at  coiuitry  point s  corn- v;hic.h,  .jnay  be  dolivored  . in  settlement  6f  the 
corn  loans  which  matured  Aug^ast  1*  .  The  bin  purchase  is  part'  of  the  re- 
scaling  and  loan  renewal  program  designed  to  hold  off  the  market  the  257 
million  bu-^hel s  .of  1937  and  I93S  corn  under  Government  loan.    Farmers  may 
renew  the  matured  loans  and  retain  title  to  "their  corn  "by  arranging 
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storage  either  on  their  fa  mis  or  in  locnl  elovHtors.    For  holding  their 
com  an  additional  •  12  months,  prdAucers  earn  t\  storage  payment  of  7 
cents  per  Ijushel,,    In  some  cases,  however,  farmers  will  deliver  their 
com  to  the  Goinjijodity  Credit  Corporation  instead  of  providing  addition- 
al storage*    Th^  steel  "bins  will  he  used  only  to  store  corn  which 
farmers  de3.iv9r  in  settlement  of  their  loans. 

Poultry  The  Great  Falls  Trihune  (August  3)  commenting 

Industry  editorially  on  the  recent  World's  Poultry  Congress, 

says;     "Secretary  Wallace  gave  an  address  that  was  re- 
plete with  information.    It  may  surprise  some  people  to  read  that  the 
value  of  the  poultry  and  eggs  produced  in  the  United  States  in  193^ 
was  nearly  a  "billion  dollars  and  was  ahout  12  percent  of  the  total 
farm  income.    No  other  farm  commodity  except  milk,  cattle  and  hogs 
"brought  moye  gross  income  to  the  farmers  last  year.    In  the  early 
rural  phase  of  American  life  chickens  were  grown  on  the  farm  largely 
to  supplement  the  family  food  supplies,  "but  modern  conditions  have 
made  it  a  real  industry  which  does  much  to  stahilize. farm  income.  With 
"big  ur'ban  populations  to  supply,  poultry  keeping  has  "become  one  of 
the  most  scientific  and  technical  of  farm  operations.    The  agricul- 
tural scientists  have  given  much  attention  to  the  feeding  and  h reeding 
of  poultry  ojid  to  the  su'bjcct  of  poultry  diseases.    Poultry  enthusiasts 
are  among  the  most  ardent  of  "breeders .and  sho\'7men  and  they  are  to  "be 
found  within  the  limits  of  every  town  and  city  as  well  as  on  a 
majority  of  the  farms  of  the  nation..  .The  growth  of  commercial  poultry 
plants  apparently  only  complements  and  supplements  farm  production, 
for  "both  have  grown  and  the  "better  methods  adopted. "by  the  farm  house- 
wives, who  largely  manage  the  rural  flocks,  have  increased  the 
importance  of  chickens  and  eggs  in  the  farm  income. 

Cotton  A  total  of  35O  cotton  improvement  groups  had  "been  . 

Classing  approved  "by  August  10  for  free  classification  of  their 

1939  crop,  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  announces. 
To  this  date  last  year  only  3  applications  for  the  193^-39  ginning 
season  had  heen  approved.     "Early  filing  of  applications  this  year", 
cotton  marketing  specialists  said,  "indicates  the  increased  interest 
farmers  are  taking  in  the  classing  and  market  news  services."  Appli- 
cations already  approved  exceed  "by  3^  "^^g  3^2  approved  for  the  entire 
1932-39  ginning  season,  the  first  in  which  the  services  were  availa"ble. 
Free  classing  and  market  information,  under  the  anendcd  Grade  and 
Staple  Estimates  Act,  aid  growers  to  "better  market  their  cotton  and  to 
measure  their  improvenent.     Septenhcr  1  has  heen  set  as  the  final  date 
upon  which  applications  may  "be  filed. 


DAILY  DIGEST  
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and  opinions  in  these  items  are  not  necessarily  approved  by  the  Department. 
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EASTEE^T  SHOHE  Shortage  of  rainfall  in  Maryland,  on  the  southern 

CROP  DAivlAiSE        fringe  of  one  of  the  most  drastic  drouglits  in  the  North- 
east States,  curtailed  crops  during  July,  seriously  af- 
fecting the  Eastern  Shore.     The  crop  reporting  service  said  yesterday 
average  rainfall  on  the  shore  was  ahout  one-half  normal  and'  that  yield 
indications  of  early  Irish  potatoes  continued  to  decline  as  harvesting 
progressed.     Southern  Maryland,  less  severely  parched,  had  an  average 
tohacco  crop  indication  of  730  pounds  per  acre  as  compared  to  JEO  pounds 
last  year.     The  indicated  yield,  however,  was  ahove  the  10-year  average 
of         pounds.     The  service  reported  the  tohacco  crop  was  ripening  ir- 
regularly.    Some  crops  were  ready  for  storing,  while  others  in  the  same 
comra'onity  were  just  getting  off  to  a  good  start.     Wheat,  a  major  casli 
crop,  appeared  to  have  "been  little  affected  by  lack  of  moisture.  (A.r,), 


OIVIL  SEEVICE  Under  the  Hatch  law  employees  in  the  executive  civil 

ON  HATCH  LAW      service  will  be  prohibited  from  becoming  candidates  for 

municipal  office,   the  Civil  Service  Commission  nas  an- 
nounced.    Such  employees  have  been  permitted  to  hold  office  in  certain 
municipalities  hitherto  and  some  employees  in  navy  yards,  arsenals  and 
military  establishjnents  have  been  permitted  to  take  part  actively  in 
local  elections.     The  latter  now  come  under  the  law,     Tlie  commission 
said  it  might  refer  to  the  Department  of  Justice  the  question  of  what 
procedure  to  follov/  in  dealing  with  civil  service  employees  vmo  now  hold 
municipal  office  under  authority  granted  prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
Hatch  act^     (New  York  Times, ) 

VIRGINIA  Henry  M.  laylor,  agricultural  statistician  for  Vir- 

T03ACC0  ginia,  has  r-^ported  that  the  largest  flue-cured  tobacco 

crop  since  1927  was  in  prospect  for  Virginia  leaf  growers, 
Eire-cured,  burley  nnd  sun-cured  crops  also  were  above  average,  he  said, 
Mr.  Taylor  said  the  flue-cui^ed  crop  matured  about  a  week  or  ten  days 
earlier  than  e.^ected  and  that  curing  already  v;as  under  way.  Frequent 
rains  during  the  latter  part  of  July  caused  heatry  growth  and  some  damage 
from  firing  resulted,  but  the  damage  was  not  expected  to  be  serious  if 
weather  conditions  were  f?„vorable  during  the  next  two  or  three  weeks, 
Mr,  Taylor  said  the  flue-cured  production  in  1927  v;as  95»OOOjOOO  pounds. 
The  estimated  production  a,s  of  Aug-ust  1  was  93 >  775 » 000  pounds,  5  percent 
above  the  July  forecast.  (A,!,). 
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1939  I'orest  Receipts  from  the. sale  of  forest  products  from  the 

Receipts  I58  national  forests  during  the  fiscal  year  1939 

amounted  to  $kf^'J0,^l6*    According  to  the  Forest  Service, 
this  sum  is  $261,662  more  than  last  year  "cut  is  consideralDly  "below  the 
1930  record  of  $6,75^->553»    National  forest  receipts,  reflecting  s ome- 
what  c^arrent  economic  conditions,   show  a  marked  variation  from  year  to 
'year.    The  increase  in  receipts  this  year  was  chiefly  due  to  an  increase 
of  $3^9,623  from  timher  sales  which  netted  $2,785,611.    Receipts  from 
the  sale  of  forest  products  such  as  Christmas  trees,  naval  stores,  and 
ferns  were  up  "by  $2,676,  aggregating  $^9,276.    Water  power  receipts 
totaling  $100,265  showed  a  jump  over  last  year  of  $10,582.  Returns 
from  special  fish  and  ga,me  permits  in  the  Pisgah  and  Chcro-kee  Forests 
amounted  to  $5»353        compared  with  $369  in  1932»    Lower  m^.rket  prices 
for  lamhs,  wool  and  mutton  in  193^  "brought  lower  fees  for  grazing 
sheep  and  goats  in  the  national  forests.    Receipts  from  this  source 
fell  off  hy  $6l,8U8.    Market  prices  for  heef  in  193^  were  down  and  re- 
ceipts from  grazing  cattle  were  lower  than  in  1939  "by  $33»979«  Returns 
from  grazing  sheep  and  goats  amounted  to  $6l5,129»    Those  from  grazing 
cattle  and  horses  were  $959 » 707*    -A-  special  levy  is  made  for  personal 
privileges  such  as  occupnjicy  of  nationnJL  forest  land  for  summer  homes, 
hotels,  resorts,  dude  rnjiches  njid  fur  farms.    Receipts  from  such  uses 
totaled  $36^,766.    Thirty-five  percent  of  national  forest  receipts  ,are 
returned  to  the  States  and  apportioned  to  the  counties  from  which  the 
revenues  were  derived.     Twenty-five  percent  goes  into  school  funds  and 
10  percent  for  construction  and  maintenance  of  forest  roads  and  trails. 

Year-Round  "Prospects  for  a  good  rate  of  hog-marknting  this 

Hog  Packing       summer  call  attention  to  the  fact  thr.t  the  old  'packing 

sen-son^  of  the  livestock  trade  no  longer  holds  good," 
says  Colin  Kennedy,  in  Successful  Farming  (August).  "...Whether 
due  to  shifts  in  hog-raising  and  mcarketing,  or  to  changes  in  market 
outlets  and  eating  hahits,  or  "both,  recent  ye'^^rs  have  seen  radical 
changes  in  the  handling  of.  the  hog  kill. ..A  lot  of  pork  that,  used  to 
"be  stored  in  tierces  is  now  "being  sold  fresh  —  in  cuts  and  shapes  not 
dreamed  of  a  fc?/  years  ago.    Even  hams  are  in  packer  hands  da^rs  instead 
of  months,  thanks  to  quick- curing  methods.    And  the  percentage  of  the 
remainder  that  formerly  went  into  long-time  cure  and  storage  is  finding 
its  way.  into  cans  or  into  sausage.    At  j)rescnt  there  are  around  75  dif- 
ferent meat  products  going  into  tins,  and  the  poundage  is  increasing 
yearly. ,  .To daj''  hnjns  are  "being  "boned,  cut  into  3*s,  re-shaped,  and  put 
into  3  cans.     The  result  is  an  apartment- sized  ham.     This  honing  and 
reshaping  has  "been  particularly'-  valua"ble  to  the  livestock  trade  in  the 
past  few  months  "because  hogs  have  "been  marketed  at  unusually  heavy 
weights.    Producers  Kave  "benefited  by  prices  holding  on  a  more  even  keel, 
and  consumers  have  a  product  of  a  size  they  can  use  —  two  factors  un- 
kno\7n  in  the  days  of  the  old  'season*". 
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Farmers^  "Plorida  is  now  r»."ble  to  offer  a  fairly  compre- 

Mnrkets  hensivo  and  practical  exhilDit  of  modern  farmers'  market 

sheds,"  says  William       Wilson,  Director,  Florida  State 
Markets,  in  Manufacturers  Record  (August)  •     "Up  to  the  "beginning  of ,  _ 
1939  fifteen  farmers*  markets,  owned,  constructed,  equipped  and  super- 
vised "by  the  state,  had  "been  "built  and  were  in  oper*^,tion  in  Ploridat** 
These  publicly   o\'7ned  farmers'  markets  vary  in  size  from  the  turkey 
and  chicken  market  at  Brpjiford,  which  is  Uo  feet  vdde  "by  60  long  to 
the  huge  market  at  PlnJit  City  which  comprises  a  loading  platform  and 
three  largo  sheds  —  two  5^  ^  ^00  feet  rmd  another  96  x  6OO  feet.  Under 
a  state  law  the  State  Agricultural  Marketing  Board  —  cornxorising  the 
Governor,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Commissioner  of  Markets  — 
\T/n.s  created  with  authority  to  construct,  equip  and  direct  the  operation 
of  farmers'  markets.    The  first  market,  at  Sanford,  v/n.s  such  a  success 
that  the  Board  presented  a  program  to  construct  more  markets,  ^hey 
also  proved  successful ,Experi enco  has  shov/n  that  the  average  small 
farmer  will  not  haul  his  produce  to  a  far  avAy  market.    These  markets 
also  must  compete  with  '  selling  in  the  field,'    Practically  every 
market  we  constract  and  organize  differs  to  some  extent  from  the  other 
markets  as  to  matters  of  policy.    When  we  decide  upon  a  location  for  a 
new  market  \iq  try  to  "build  one  which  will  conform  to  the  existing 
methods  of  sale  in  that  locality,  and  when  tho  market  is  completed  we 
suggest  operations  as  nearly  the  same  as  those  in  use  in  the  community, 
so  far  as  consistent  with  sound  practices. ,,, " 

Groat  Plains  "Porcsters  naturally  enough  have  a  greater  and  more 

Pi  eld  Station    direct  interest  in  the  Porest  Service  thrji  in  any 

other  governmental  agency,"  says  an  editorial  in  the 
Journal  of  Forestry  (August).     "I^^any  other  governmental  agencies,  how- 
ever, are  engaging  in  or  contri"buting  to  forestry  activities  on  nxi 
ever  "broadening  front.     It  is  not  unlikely,  as  time  goes  on,  that 
these  agencies  will  make  even  greater  contri "but ions  to  Americrm 
forestry  than  they  are  maJr^ing  today.     The  Bureau  of  Plnjit  Industry 
employs  only  a  snpj.1  num"ber  of  foresters,  "but  some  agencies  of  this 
"bureau  have  made  substantial  contributions  to  a  considerable  number 
of  forestry  enterprises.    One  of  the  more  important  of  these  agencies 
i&  the  Northern  Great  Plains  Field.  Station  at  Mandan,  North  Dakota, 
which  is  now  completing  tv;enty-five  years  of  active  and  fruitful  work 
on  prairie  tree  planting  problems, ., The  approach  of  the  Station  to 
prairie  tree  x)lpjiting  problems  has  been  sane  r»jid  sound.     It  has 
called  the  attention  of  .farmers  in  the  region  to  the  difficulties  to 
bo  encountered  in  establishing  wind-breaks,  as  well  as  to  the  benefits 
to  bo  derived  from  them.     It  has  recognized,  and  the  farmers  of  the 
region  consequently  nov\r  recognize,  that  trees  in  the  northern  Great 
Plains  region  neither  live  very  long  nor  grow  to  large  size.  Farther- 
more,  the  farmers  of  the  region  are  well  informed  of  the  difficulties, 
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the  expense,  and  at  tines  the  inevita'ble  failure  of  attempts  to 
estaolish  trees  in  the  region.    Yet  they  are  keenly  interested  in 
planting  trees  and  willing  to  stake  their  tine  and  their  monoy  on  the 
undertaking.    Th3  dovelopraent  of  such  a  public  attitude  "by  a  govern- 
mental agency  must  ho  regarded  as  a  genuine  achievement..." 

Plant  Worker  A  new  international  Address  Book  of  Plmt  Taxono- 

Compilation       mists,  Q-eographers,  and  Ecologists  is  heing  prepared 

hy  the  Editors  of  Chronica  Botanica  and  v.dll  "be  issued 
in  the  near  futare  in  the  "New  Series  of  Plant  Science  Books. ^'  The 
Address  Book  will  not  only  give  the  names  ,'^jid  addresses  of  the 
scientists  included,  but  also  their  scientific  interests.    It  is  hoped 
thiat  similar  address  books  will  be  prepared  for  the  other  brnjiches  of 
the  plpjit  sciences.    The  new  Address  Book  will  not  only  provide  a 
conspectus  of  research  ^rkcrs  pjid  projects  in  pure  taxonomy,  ocolo^'', 
geography,  and  pr^laeo-botrjiy,  but  will  list  rlso  scientists  engaged 
in  the  system.atic,  geographic  or  ecological  aspects  of  agronomy, 
forestry,  hortic^ilture,  ojid  pharmacognosy.    Qp.estionnaire  cards  for 
those  who  wish  to  be  included  crji  be  had  free  on  request  by  writing 
to  the  Editor,  Chronica  Botanica,  P.  0.  Box  S,  Leiden,  Holland.  (Joum- 
p1  of  Forestry,',  August.) 

Grouping  J.  B.  Torrajice,  Universitj^  of  Minnesota,  in  an 

'Iractors  article  in  Implement  and  Tractor  (August  5)  says  that 

although  most. of  our  agricultural  machines  are  readily 
classified  a,s  to  size,  the  introduction  of  the  tractor  has  brought  a 
new  angle  into  the  situation.     "Most  tractors  hr».vo  more  power  than 
one  horse,  "  he  says,  "but  all  tractors  of  course  do  not  have  the 
same  capacity.    Consequently,  it  becomes  necessary  to  classify 
tractors  by  putting  nil  those  with  approximately  the  same  capacity 
in  a  certain  group.    In  the  past,  tractors  have  boon  classified  into 
one,  two  or  three  plow  groups.    This  has  not  proven  satisfactory  be-* 
cause  of  the  groat  variety  of  conditions  encount  er  ed. .  .Data  for  indi- 
cating horsepower  possibilities  for  all  tractors  in  general  use  are 
a,Vcailable  in  the  published  results  of  the  Nebraska  Tractor  Test.  All 
the  tractors  hxtve  been  tested  by  the  University  of  Nebraska  and  have 
been  assigned  a  rating  as  a  result  of  this  test.     This  rating,  which 
is  known  cas  the  highest  permissible  rating  which  the  mnxiuf acturer  may 
use  for  that  tractor,  is  being  used  cas  the  basis  of  a  grouping  of 
trcactors  according  to  capacity  whiich  is  proposed  here.    At  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska,  the  tractor  is  given  a  highest  permissible  rating 
for  both  belt  work  and  drawbar  work.     It  is  proposed  thcat  the  classifi- 
cation be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  drawbar  rn.ting  only,  becrause  tractors 
arc  purchased  -primcariljr  for  drawbar  work.    They  are  usur'JLly  used  for 
a  larger  number  of  drawbar  operations  than  for  belt  work,  and  t  he  power 
limit  is  usually  encountered  in  drawbar  work  rather  thru  in  belt  work. 
The  highest  permissible  drawbar  rating  assigned  by  the  University  of 
Nebraska  represents  in  genernJ.  the  optimum  Ccai^acity  of  that  tractor..." 
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FATS,  OILS  Secretary  IVallace  said  today  he  did  not  feel  an  ex- 

SITUATIOH  port  subsidy  on  lard  or  other  fats  and  oils  is  warranted, 

in  view  of  an  analysis  of  the  fats  and  oils  situation. 
He  said  other  proposals  for  dealing  with  the  conditions  brought  about  by 
comparatively  low  prices  for  lard,  cottonseed  oil  and  other  fats  and  oils 
are  still  under  consideration.    Among  these  proposals  are:   (l)  Domestic 
diversion  of  some  of  the  sui^lus  fats  and  oils  from  edible  channels  to 
the  soap  trade;  (2)  the  purchase  of  lard  and  possibly  other  pork  products 
for  distribution  to  the  needy  (this  program,  if  it  becomes  necessary  to 
undertalce  it,  probably  will  begin  sometime  late  this  fall);   (3)  addition- 
al increases  in  exports  of  lard  and  soybeans  througii  the  underwriting  of 
sound  credit  transactions  ( suclri  a  program  would  be  undertaken  by  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  and  its  possibilitit3S  are  being  discussed  with  bank  of- 
ficials;.    Lard  and  cottonseed  oil  shortening  will  shortly  be  made  avail- 
able throu^  the  stamp  plan  to  those  receiving  public  assistance.  The 
corn  re  sealing  program,  whidi  will  withhold  from  feeding  257»CCC,COO 
bushels  of  com  in  19^0,  will  mean  300,000,000  less  pounds  of  lard  than 
would  otherwise  be  produced,  he  said. 

ROCPIESTSH  The  federal  food  stamp  experiment  in  disposal  of 

FOOD  STAIvlFS        surplus  foods  througii  grocery  stores  in  Rochester  closed 

its  third  and  most  successf'cil  month  yesterday,   says  an 
Associated  Press  report  from  Hocliester.     Sales  of  the  orange  stamps  to 
relief  clients  through  the  local  office  of  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodi- 
ties Corporation  for  the  July  1-1 5  period  totaled  $69,27^  and  for  the 
three  months  $325, 57o.     Tlie  total  orange  and  bl\ie  stamp  distribution  was 
$Usg,36U.    During  the  three  months  of  the  experiment  the  FSCC  sent  into 
local  channels  of  retail  business  $l62,7SS  in  blue  stpjnps,  used  to  buy 
commodities  formerly  distributed  direct  by  the  government  through  a  com- 
missary.    Secretary  Wallace  has  said  this  increased  low-incomie  area  gro- 
cery store  sales  about  12  percent.    John  A.  McCa^uliffe,  locaJ  FSCC  rep- 
resentative,  said  about  10,000  relief  clients  had  benefited  so  far,  with 
participation  of  the  larger  families  ir^nning  as  high  as  SO  to  85  percent. 

PHOTO  EXHIBIT  The  Federal  Dairy  of  the  Washington  Post  says: 

"photography  fans  in  the  government  will  do  well  to  stop 
by  Room  lOU,  Just  off  the  Agriculture  Administration  Building  and  see  the 
Forest  Service  exhibit.     It  will  be  there  about  three  weeks," 
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5-Year  Soil  A  report  in  the  Amarillo  (Texas)  News  (August  U) 

Conservation      says  a  total  of  three  and  a  quarter  million  acres  of 

privately  owned  land  in  the  Southern  Great  Plains 
region  has  received  treatment  for  conservation  of  soil  and  water  since 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  was  initiated  in  this  area  at  I^lhart  in 
193^>  H.  H.  Pinnell,  regional  administrator,  revealed  recently  in  his 
annual  report.    Treatment  of  more  than  one  million  acres  of  this  total 
has  "been  accomplished  during  the  past  fiscal  year.    Region  VI  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  includes  Kansas  and  portions'  of  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  Colorado  and  Oklahoma.    In  addition  to  this  type  of  work,  the 
service  is  carrying  out  restoration  and  management  measures  on  approxi- 
mately 850*000  acres  of  severely  eroded  suh-mcarginnl  lands  that  have 
heon  purchased  "by  the  Department  of  A^rri culture  within  recent  years. 
In  addition  to  the  work  done  by  the  service  on  farm  and  grazing  lands 
of  the  region  during  the  last  year,  water  conservn.tion  and  utilization 
have  been  emphasized.    Chief  among  the  water  conservation  projects  are 
six  lakes  being  constructed  in  the  Texas  Panhandle.    Under  the  water 
facilities  development  program  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  during 
the  last  year  has  cooperated  with  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
and  the  Pa.rm  Security  Administration  in  assisting  llU  farmers  of  the 
Plains  area  to  construct  smcall  lakes  and  ponds  and  develop  well s,  springs 
and. other  water  resources*    Another  highlight  of  conservation  work  in 
the  region  during  the  last  year  is  the  revegetation  of  severely  eroded 
sub-marginal  lands,  Finnell  stated.     Co-operating  with  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,   state  agricultural  colleges  njid  other  agencies,  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  made  extensive  plans  for  retirement  from  cul- 
tivation of  some  of  the  severely  eroded  lands  in  the  region  and  planting 
these  areas  to  native  grasses*    The  service  v/as  working  on  rjnd  cooperat- 
ing with  farmers  on  S5  separate  projects  on  June  30  as  compared  to  36 
such  projects  a  year  ago,  Finnell' s  report  states. 

Scientists  "Dr.  CKarles  A.  Bro\7ne  of  the  United  States  Bureau 

from  Europe       of  Chemistry  and  Soils  has  prepared  a  report  for  the 

American  Chemical  Society  on  our  scientific  debt  to 
victims  of  religious  and  political  disturbances,*'  says  oji  editorial  in  .. 
the  New  York  Times  (August  I3).     "Kis  array  of  historic  celebrities  who 
left, Europe  poorer  for  their  emigration  seems  pale  and  unimpressive  com- 
pared with  the  ^ps  in  the  faculty  of  many  a  once  great  German  univer- 
sity...All  told,  about  1,700  eminent  professors  of  science  and  philosophy 
have  been  forced  to  leave  Germany  and  begin  life  anew  in  other  countries. 
To  their  everlasting  credit  the  United  States,  Great  Britain. and  France 
have  welcomed  mnjiy  of  these  unfortunate  outcasts.    Like  other  nations,  we 
have  not  been  unmindful  of  the  richness  of  our  acqui  sition. .  .A  decade  or 
so  hence  we  may  have  reason  to  date  a  new  flowering  of  American  science 
to  this  great  exodus.    We  ha.vo  been  sending  fewer  pjid  fewer  students  to 
Germany  for  post-graduate  work  in  recent  years.    In  medicine  Germans^  has 
already  dropped  to  third  place,  with  ourselves  in  the  first.    In  chemistry 
and  physics  she  is  fast  losing  ground  because  the  universities  have 
ceased  to  attract  young  men..."  \ 
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World  Sug:ar  "Announcement  "by  the  Intemp.tional  &igar  Council 

Agreement  of  revised  export  auotac  for  the  year  oeginning  Septem- 

ber 1  ne>rb  directs  attention  tb'"  the  prospect  thf:'^t  in  ■ 
the  third  year  of  operation  of  the  international  a^^reenient  s'jpplies 
for  the  so-called  free  market  promise  to  "balance  closely  with  demand," 
says  an  editorial  in  Pacts  Apout  Sugar  (August),  Stabilization  of 

the  international  sugar  market  is  the  most  important  end  to  "be  attained 
through  the  suga.r  convention.    On  tliat,  rather  than  on  any  undue  tenrpo- 
rar;^^  enhancement  of  prices,  its  perrafinent  success  m'o.st  depend.  The 
council  has  sho^  its  realization  of  this  consideration  "by  its  action 
in  providing  for  deductions  from  third  year  quotas  in  order  to  permit 
prompt  shipments  to  prevent  a  threcatened  shortage  in  supplies  authorized 
for  the  year  now  drawing  to  a  close.     In  estimating  free  market  require- 
ments for  the  coming  year  at  3 » 256,000  tons,  the  council  as  usuni  hr..s 
leaned  rather  to  the  li"bcral  side,  "but. it  is  anticipated  tha,t  there  will 
be  various  further  surrenders  of  quotas.     These  are  estim.ated  now  at 
71,000  tons  "but  may  prove  to  be  larger.    There  is  assurance  for  producers, 
however,  in  the  council's  statement  that  such  surrenders  will  be  allocated 
in  a  gradual  and  orderly  mrjinor  so  as  not  to  produce  a  depressing  effect 
on  the  market..." 

Portable  Grain  &  ?ecd  Journals (August  9)  contains  an  item  on 

Seed  Cleaner      a  comra^-inity  portable  seed  cleaner,     "The  idea  has  been 

successfully  practiced,"  it  says,   "by  mailers  and  grain 
daalers  of  Indiana  and  Illinois  in  cooperation  ".Tith  the  Purdue  Univer- 
sity Experiment  Station.    An  advr^.ntage  to  the  grain  buyer  is  that  it  leads 
to  the  growing  of  the  one  best  vrxiety  that  cnn  be  shipped  in  unmixed 
carloads  to  sell  at  a  better  price  than  mi:cfci:ires.     The  equiprnxGnt  is 
mounted  on  a  trailer  to_be  p\illed  from  farm  to  i-arm.    The  clenner  is  a 
29-D  m.achino,  nlr  controlled,  \7ith  traveling  brashes,  driven  by  a  small  . 
gasoline  engine  of  1"^  h.p.     The  assortment  ox  screens  ?i.vailable  makes  it  . 
possible  for  the  nan  in  charge  to  clcDn  every  kind  of  field  seed  offered. 
The  charge  is  5  cents  r>0T  bushel,  with  a  minimiam  of  $2.50  for  one  setting. 
Por  snut  treatment  a  seed  treat er  is  used,  at  5  cents  per  bushel,  \7ith 
the  spjno  minimtim  charge." 

Film  Strip  on  "Eradicating  Tuberculosis  f ror , Livestock  and  Pciil- 

Livestock  TB      tr^.'"  is  the  title  of  a  new  film,  strip  just  released  by 

the  U.  S,  repartment  of  Agriculture.     It  illustrates 
gor.e  of  the  ways  in  which  t^ubercolosi s  m.ay  attack  livestock,  and  prac- 
ticnl  r.ethods  for  its  x^^evention,    Tuberc^ilin  testi?ig,  sanitation,  rn.d 
the  use  of  disinfectants  in  fighting  the  disease  are  eir.phasized.  While 
the  United  States  is  now  practically  free  of  tuberculosis  of  cattle,  the 
new  strip  is  intended  to  help  preserve  this  desirable  condition  and  rJso 
to  create  interest  in  eradicating  the  disease  from  sT-ane  and  poultry, 
large  numbers  of  which  are  still  affected.     The  film  was  prepared  coop- 
eratively 'by  the  Bureau  of  Anim.rl  Industry  and  the  Extension  Service. 
Information  regarding  this  and  other  film  strips  of  the  I)ei:)artment  may 
be  obtained  from,  the  Extension  Service,  U,  S.  Department  of  A-riculture, 
Washington,  D,  C,     (Coastal  Cattleman,  August.) 
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Econonic  "Intensive^  research  into  ec-")']aonic  fields  hnve/been 

Survey  outlined  "by  Hnrr^^  L,  Hopkins,  Sccretp-ry  of  Connorcc," 

reports  Frank  L,  Kluckhohn  in  the  Nev;  York  Tines.- 
"•••Officials  said  the  studies  v^cre  designed  to  assist  "business  "by 
naking  n.vr<J.la"ble  info  mat  ion  hitherto  unobtainaDle  at  the  d  epactn  ent .  • . 
'The  general  fields  to  "be  investigated  are;  •  (l)  Construction,  particii- 
larly  in  low-cost  housing  rnd  pri^'ate  housc-bij-ilding;  (2)  iou"blic  utili- 
ties, including  transportation,  telegraxDh -arid  perhaps  power;  (3)  puhlic 
finance,  including  capital  formtion,  national  incone,  nonopoly  and  ' 
government  spending  and  lending;  (U)  industry/  protlens,  involving 
studies  of  specific  industries  to  work  out  possible  revisions  of  cor-, 
porate  structures  in  coojperation  vdth  the  industries;  (5)  extension  of 
Latin  Ancrican  trade;   (6)  industrioJ.  ^nohilization  in  case  of  v/ar;  (7) 
state  harriers  to  trade;  (8)  snail  iDusiness,  including  its  condition 
and  v)0ssi"ble  steps  for  inprovenent. •  . " 

"Midget A  Des  Moines  report  in  Farm  Implement  News  (August 
Tractors  lO)  says  that  the  "midget"  tractors  are  finding  a  much 

greater  market  than  expected.    The  volume  of  these 
machines  sold  in  Iowa  since  their  introduction  has  "been- astonishingly 
large.     The  principal  market,  of  course,  is  with  operators  of  Uo  to  SO 
acre  farms,  hut  there  has  "been  on  unexpected  demand  from  operators  of 
larger  farms  already  owning  and  using  larger  tractors.    These  smaller 
machines  are  "being  purchased  to  do  farm  work  usuplly  handled  by  a  team. 

French  Quotas  A  Paris  cahls  in  Business  Wook .  (August  12)  reports 

Reinoved  th/it  the  French  government  -  ha.s  nnnounced  the  experimental 

removal  of  quotas  on  60  commodities.    While  this  action 
wa.s  accompanied  with  the  v/carning  that  the  quotas  wo^jld  "be  reesta"blished. 
in  case  of  dumping,  the  government  may  eventually  take  under  considera- 
tion the  r  emoving  of  quotas  on  the  2U0  articles  still  under  that  system. 
Regular  tariff  rates  still  apply.    A-bandonment  ■)f  quotas  means  j^anking  a 
complicated  systemi  of  import  licensing  which  the  French  instituted  at 
the  "beginning  of  the  business  recession. 

Soils  and  An  address  printed  in  American  Fertilizer  (August  5) 

Fertilizers       on  soil  science  and  fertilizer  practices,  "by  Hichard 

Bradfield,  Cornell  University,  sa^^rs  in  part:     "In  order 
to  use  fertilizer  vath  grea.test  efficiency?'  soils  must  he  kept  in  good 
physical  condition.    We  had  a  striking  example  of  this  on  our  experi- 
mental field  at  Ith^a^ca  last  year.    A  small  plot  was  planted  to  corn,  the 
entire  plot  was  adequately  fertilized.    Different  carriers  of  phospha.te 
were  test.ed.    We  found  no  difference  in  the  value  of  the  johosphate  car- 
riers, hut  we  did  find  a,  tremendous  difference  in  the  yield  of  corn  due 
primarily  to  the  difference  in  the  physical  properties  of  the  soil  in 
different  sections  of  the  experimental  plot.    One  section  v/hich  ha.d  been 
under  cultivation  for  a  long  period  of  time  becr^ne  very  hard  and  intract- 
able while  the  other  remained  loose  a.nd  f ridable  thjroughout  the  season. 
Both  received  the  sa^ie  axjpli cation  of  fertilizer  which. was  adequate  for 
a  high  yield.    A  high  yield  was  realized,  however,  only 'on  that  portion 
of  the  block  which  was  in  good  ph;^'-sical  condition..." 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  U,  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  present  items  of  interest  to  agriculture  and  to  agricultural  v^-orkers,  Vierws 
and  opinions  in  these  items  are  not  necessarily  approved  by  the  Department, 
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■^ATKEH  The  ITeather  Bureau,  in  its  weekly  v/eather  and  crop 

AilD  CHCpS  "bulletin,  reports  that  the  weather  was  favorable  in  the 

principal  agricultural  areas.     The  moisture  situation,  it 
says,  is  now  favorable  rather  generally  from  the  central  Great  Plains 
eastward,  except  in  the  Ilortheast,     Showers  of  the  week  were  especially 
helpful  from  the  Lake  region  westward  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  in 
considerable  sections  of  the  Southv;est.     Rains  in  the  Southeastern  States 
were  mostly  helpful,  although  there  was  seme  damage  to  crops  and  land  in 
a  few  sections  by  heavy  rains.     In  the  dry  northeastern  area  showers 
were  again  spotted,  mostly  liglit.     In  New  i^ngland  rainfall  in  general 
was  inadequate.     In  New  York  pastures  ojid  late  ror;  crops  show  general 
improvement.    Moisture  is  badly  needed  in  Now  Jersey  aiid  Maryland, 


DSIvlAl^ID,  PRICE  The  improvement  in  conditions  affecting  the  domestic 

SITUATION  demand  for  farm  products  which  began  in  May  has  continued 

through  early  August,  says  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  but  no  boom  of  large  proportions  is  in  sight.     The  bureau's 
analysis  of  conditions  in  the  more  important  industries  which  affect 
industrial  production  and  consumers'  incomes  points  to  only  moderate 
variations  in  these  domestic  demand  conditions  during  the  remainder  of 
1939.  the  Demand  and  Price  Situation,  issued  yesterday,  the  b^oreau 

also  says  that  foreign  economic  conditions  have  continued  the  improve- 
ment noted  in  recent  months,     "Tere  it  not  for  large  world  supplies  of 
some  products'  and  continued  government  controls  interfering  with  the 
normal  flov.^  of  conmioditie s,  the  improvement  in  foreign  economic  condi- 
tions would  be  reflected  much  more  plainly  in  the  demand  for  United 
States  farrri  products," 

E!'.!PLCI^''IENT  Tlie  num.ber  of  farm  workers  declined  sharply  during 

ON  EARiviS  July.    More  tlian  11  million  persons  were  employed  on  farms 

in  the  United  States  on  August  1,  the  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Service  reported  yesterday,     3ut  this  was  over  a  million  less  than 
a  month  earlier  and  about  200,000  less  than  a  year  ago.     'The  decrease 
from  July  1  was  slightly  more  than  usual.     The  completion  of  the  larvest 
of  v.dnter  grains  and  hay  crops  in  most  parts  of  the  country  accounted, 
in  part,  for  the  sharp  decline  in  employment  during  July, 
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Poison  Bait  The  Tarncr  (St.  Paul,  Au.mst  12)  contains  an 

"by  Plane  article  on  spreading  'hopper  "bait  "bv  piano.  The 

author,  W.  H.  Kircher,  says  in  part:     "The  two  ques- 
tions nost  often  asked  a"bout  plnjie  spreading  of  'hopper  "bait  are; 
(1)  Is  it  efficient  in  killing  the  'hoppers,  and  (2)  hov  nuch  does 
it  cost?    The  first  question  we  can  ansvzer  fron  olDservation.  Plane 
spreading  is  efficient  so  far  as  the  kill  is  concerned.    We  were  in 
DUdfeibrash  and  sweet  clover  "breaks  where  the  growth  was  up  to  our 
chins.    A  group  of  us  walked  in  parting  the  growth  at  randon  and 
counting  'hoppers  on  the  ground.    At  one  spot  where  it  appeared  that 

there  were  no  nore  than  an  avera^-^e  nun^ber  of  dead  'hoppers  we  parted 

"D  std  e  r  '  X  J.        •  -!- 

the  growth,  laid  a  loiece  ofyrreasuring  9^5  inches  on  the  ground, 

narked  around  it,  and  then  counted  the 'hoppers  in  that  area.  There 
v/ere  I5  dead  'hoppers  under  the  paper.    That  would  he  53^  per  square 
yard.    It  costs  eight  cents  per  acre  to  spread  oait  "by  plane.  That 
figure  is  based  on  20  pounds  per  acre,  and  covers  cost  of  transport- 
ing hait  fron  the  nixing  station  to    the  area  Ipjiding  field,  putting 
it  in  the  plane  and  spre^ading  it.    Whether  plane  spreading  will  he- 
cone  nore  connon  dei^ends  on  apj^ropriations  for  the  spreading  of  idle 
lands,  and  also  on  whether  or  not  farners  in  Icarge  areas  are  convinced 
tha.t  they  c,an  hire  spreading  done  "by  ]plane  cheaper  than  they  can 
spread  the  halt  thenselves." 

Electric  "Effective  denonstration  is  one  of  the. "best 

Pam  Model         nethods  of  f aniliarizing  the  farner  with  the  advan- 
tages of  rural  electric  service,"  says  G-.  H.  Bliesner 
in  Electrical  West  (August).     "Considerahlo  success  h^r.s  heen  anjoyed 
with  a  nodel  farn  njid  denonstration  kit  which. lias  "been  shown  extensive- 
ly "before  neetings  of  poultrynen,  dairynen,  U^H  Cluhs,  rural  electri- 
fication nen  and.  n^gri  cultural  college  classes.  ..A  nodel  farn  was 
"built  on  a  horizontal  scole  of  1  in.  to  S^'  ft.  and  a  vertical  sca,le 
of  1  in.  to  7  Many  of  the  ideas  incorporated  in  the  farnstead 

were  secured  fron  USDA  Earners'  Bulletin  No.  II32  (5  cents).  The 
natcrial  cost  was  $11. 9S  and  no.  record  was  kept  of  the  lahor  involved* 
A  sinilar  nodel  has  he en  suggested  as  a  satisfactory  project  for  a 
rural  electrification  U-H  Cluh. • .Equipment  of  this  character  is  par- 
ticularly adapta"ble  to  teaching  U-H  Cluh  hoys  the  fundamentals  of 
electricity  and  its  proper  application.    Much  work  remains  to  he 
done  in  this  field  and  t'ne  rural  electrification  specialist  can  per- 
form a  useful  function  in  encouraging  these  future  farmers  to  ohtain 
hoth  a  practical  and  theoretical  knowledge  of  electric  power." 
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U«  So  Cotton  The  possilDility  thn.t  S-opin  -v-rpin  m-rr  tecome  pn 

for  Spain  imjportn.nt  market  for  Iliiited  St.ate'^  rru:  cotton  is  seen 

in  a  recent  report  "by  the  Bepartmont  of  Commerce,  th.at 
with  the  end  of  the  civil  war,  cotton  exports  to  that  counti^^  arc 
shewing  an  upward  trend*    Before  the  civil  war  in  Sp)pin,  that  co"'an~ 
try  WO.S  the  seventh  "best  market  for  rav/  cotton  from  the  United  States, 
wiwh  annual'  shi pm on 'g  ranging  from  $12,000,000  to  more  thnn  $16,, 000, 000 
in  value..     Shipments  of  raw  co'^ton  to  Spain  reached  their  lowest 
level,  279  hales,  in  the  193^-^.^7  scar.onc   ,  There  was  a  slight  increase 
in  the  1937-3S  season  to  1,260  "bales,  nnd  from  Augast,  193^,  to  June, 
1939>  the  total  increased  to  15>S70  bales.     (New  York  Times.) 

Profit  in  In  a  paper  in  American  Fertilizer  (August  5) 

Forbilizer         Richard  Bradfic-ld,  head  of  the  de^partmont  of  agronomy, 

Cornell  University,   says?     "If  the  farmer  is  to  use 
fertilizers  with  the  maximrjjn  profit  on  crops  of  low  acre  vnlue,  the 
efficiency  of  utilization  mast  "be  increasodw    Increased  efficiency  is 
at  present  partiplly  offset  by  inefficiency  in  the  utilization  of  fer- 
tilizer after  it  is  ax)plied  to  the  soil.     To  increase  this  officiencj?' 
of  utilization  of  fertilizers  by  crops  v/e  must  have  (l)  more  efficient 
genetic  strains  of  crops,  (2)  crops  loss  susceptible  to  injury  by 
insects  and  disease,  (3)  soils  kept  in  better  plij^'sical  condition,  (k) 
more  information  regarding  the  chcmi crj  ajT-pjniCi-^-  ')i  fertilizers  in 
the  soil  so  that  fix^ation  in  unavnilablo  form  can  be  reduced  or  at 
least . reta3"dcd,  (5)  erosion  control,  and  lastly  (b)  an  integration  of 
c^Ll  the  above  into  more  rationoJ.  cropping  systems  for  the  individupj. 
farm. ^ » " 

Ages  of  The  leading  article  in  ITew  England  Homestead  (Augu. 

Orchards  12)  is  "Optimum  Orchard  Age"  by  Lawrence  Southv/ick,  who 

says  in  part:     "i/^hether  certain  maximum  ages  for 
orchards  will  ever  be  recommended  is  doubtful,    Fdght  now  the  swing 
is  toward  young  plantings  with  definite  replacement  progrrm.  the 
use  of  certain  clonal  root  stocks  nov;  under  investigation  by  the 
Pomology  Department  o.t  MassacLuoebts  State  College,  as  well  as. by 
other  stations,  it  moy  be  possible  and  praeticn'Dle  not  only  to  control 
tree  size  but  to  bring  varieties  into  earlier  maximum  fruiting.  This 
would  tend  to  m.nkc  nja  orchard  a  more  intensive,   shorter-lived  propo- 
sition, and  hence  would  allov;  the  orchardist  increased  opportunity  to 
keep, abreast  of  significpjit  variety  ch'^jiges  which  v/ill  probably  bo 
more  prevalent  in  the  near  future  than  they  have  been  in  the  immediate 
pasb.    The  T^rime  concern  of  the  grower  is  to  produce  pop^ular  ajoples 
at  low  costs..    High  unit  —  whether  tree  or  block  or  orchard  —  yields 
are  essential.    The  best  means  of  bringing  this  about  may  be  a  change 
in  soil  mruiagem.eno ,  in  one  case,  x^^'^^tial  or  totnj.  tree  replacement  in 
another,  a  shift  in  orchard  location  in  still  another  cand  so  on,  Ther 
is  no  one  cure-rJl.o." 
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U-H  Potnto  "An  15-yenr-old  momber  of  the  Rosort  U-H  Potato 

Records  Club  hp.s  set  a  record  that  growers  both  old  and  young 

Cc':;n.  shoot  at  for  years  to  come,"  says  Mi chigpji. Parmer 
(Augast  12).     "He  is  Sterling  J.  Sluyter  of  Petoskoy.    His  32 
Katahdins  were  blue  ribbon  winners  everywhere  they  v;ere  shown.  Thoy 
took  first  at  the  Emmet  Countj^  potato  show  in  P^toskey;  the  Northern 
Michigan  potato  show,  Cadillac;  the  Michigan  potato  show,  Bist  Lansing, 
and  at  the  national  and  international  shows  in  Chicago.    Besides  win- 
ning numerous, ribbons  and  cash  priaes,  Sluytor's  awards  include  one- 
half  of  a  college  education  —  a  two-year  scholarship  at  Michigan 
State  College..." 

Book    on  "We  have  just  finished  reading  a  new  book  titled 

Turkeys  •Turkey  Management","  says  Pacific  Rural  Press  (Augast 

12), "written  by  Stanley  J.  Marsdon,  in  charge  of 
poultry  research  at  the  Federal  Experiment  Station  at  Beltsville, 
Maryland,  and  Dr.  J .  Holmes  Martin,  director  of  IT.  S.  Rcgionr'J.  Poul- 
try Research  Laboratorj^  formorl^r  in  charge  of  poultry  hasbandry  and 
genetics  at  the  University  of  Kentucky.    Containing  fOZ  pages  with 
200  illustrations  ojnd  chart s,  , thJL s  new  book  is  a  complete  treatise 
on  turkey  raising,  giving  up-to-the-minij.t o  inforiir.tion  on  breeding, 
feeding,  disease  control,  etc.    It  calso  includes  full  information  on 
sexing  turkeys  and  the  technique  of  artificinJ.  insemination." 

R.R.  Freight  As  a  m.ove  designed  to  enable  the  railroads  to 

Regalations       hold  their  present  traffic  and  encourage  a  return  to 

then  of  traffic  now  carried  by  other  menjis  of  tr??jis- 
portation,  the  Association  of  American  Railroads  has  announced 
amendments  of  its  demurrage  njnd  storage  rules.    The  amendments  are 
to  become  effective  October  1.    They  liberalize  the  existing  rules 
so  as  to  give  shippers  and  receivers  of  freight  greater  leeway  in 
the  time  allowed  for  loading  or  ^anloading,  or  claiming  less  tlian 
carload  lots  at  destination.    The  changes  are  intended  also  to  encour- 
age the  loading  of  cars  r.ore  nearly  to  capacity.  (Press.) 

Cattle  Show  Educational  exhibits  will  again  be  prominent  at 

Exhibits  the  Annual. Dairy  Cattle  Congress  at  Waterloo,  Iowa, 

September  25  to  October  1,  says  a  report  in  the  American 
Produce  Review  (August  9).     "The  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, which  has  exhibited  with  one  or  two  carload  displays  for  fifteen 
consecative  years,  will  lead,  with  0 ther .  f  edel^al  divisions,  state 
dcpo.rtments  and  agricultural  colleges  showing  the  la.test  developments 
in  the  solution  of  agricultural  problems.     Ten  acres  will  be  used 
exclusively  for  farm  machinery  displays,  while  exhibits  of  smaller 
industrial  equipment  will  occupy  200,000  sqaa.rc  feet  of  space  in 
buildings. • • " 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  present  items  of  interest  to  agriculture  and  to- agricultural  workers.  Views 
and  opinions  in  these  items  are  not  necessarily  approved  by  the  Department. 
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SEED  BIDS  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  today  " 

REJECTED  anncftmced  that  hids  in  response  to  a  recent  advertisement 

for  the  purchase  of  5> 5^2, 000  pounds  of  hairy  vetch  and 
Austrian  winter  pea  seed  have  been  rejected  because  the  prices  bid  were 
considered  too  high.    Except  for  one  bid  on  a  small  quantity  of  seed, 
bids  r£mged  from  $5,225  to  $5.90  per  100  pounds  for  peas,  delivered  at 
local  points  in  the  Southeastern  States,  and  $10.10  to  $l6,00    per  100 
pounds  for  vetch.     The  rejected  bids  covered  seed  which  would  have  been 
furnished  to  farmers  in  the  South  and  Southeast  in  lieu  of  payments  under 
the  1939  Agricultural  Conservation  Program.     The  purpose  of  the  proposed 
seed  purchase  was  to  increase  the  use  of  winter  legumes  in  the  Southern 
and  Southeastern  States,  where  land  is  subject  to  severe  leaching  and 
erosion. 


PLAIT  TOBACCO  Instructions  for  a  referendum  on  flue-cured  tobacco 

EEEERENDUM         marketing  quotas  for  th©  19^0  crop  have  been  approved  by 

Secretary  Wallace,  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra- 
tion announced  yesterday.    Miile  the  Secretary  has  not  proclaimed  a  quota, 
the  size  of  the  1939  flue-cured  tobacco  crop  apparently  will  bring  sup-- 
plies  to  a  level  requiring  proclamation  of  a  quota  not  later  than  Decem- 
ber 1,     The  referendum  must  be  held  within  30  days  after  the  proclama- 
tion.    The  Secretary  is  required  to  proclaim  a  national  quota  when  the 
total  supply  is  above  the  reserve  supply  level.     Tliis  level  is  fixed  at 
5  percent  above  the  normal  supply,  \7hich  is  275  percent  of  a  normal  year's 
domestic  cons'-omption  and  165  percent  of  a  normal  year's  e:cports.  The 
crop  estimate  on  August  10  placed  the  1939  production  at  1,02S  million 
pounds,  compared  with  the  largest  previous  production  of  865  million 
pounds  in  1930  and  the  current  estimated  world  consumption  of  about  750 
million  pounds  annually. 

TURKEYS  AL^ID  There  will  be  plenty  of  cranberries  as  well  as  turkeys 

CEANBERRIES        for  an  earlier  Thanksgiving  Day  next  November,  Agricul- 
ture Department  experts  said  yesterday,  according  to  a 
report  in  the  Washington  Post,     G-rowers  have  reported  to  the  department 
that  turkey  production  increased this  year  over  the  193^  crop  of  26,000,- 
000. 
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TVA  G-ets  The  Federal  G-overnment,  through  its  vast  public 

Power  Co.  power  agency,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  entered 

the  electric  power  and  light  "business  on  a  large  scale 
recently  when  the  TVA,  in  conjunction  with  allied  cities,  towns  and 
cooperatives  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  took  possession  of  one  of  the 
prize  operating  subsidiaries  of  the  $1,000,000,000  Commonwealth  and 
Southern  Corporation,  the  Tennessee  Electric  Power  Company,  for  the  . 
agreed  price  of  $7S,000,0C0.    Made  possible  by  recent  Congressional 
legislation,  the  deal,  transferring  the  Tennessee  Electric  Power  Com- 
pany from  private  to  public  ownership,  is  the  largest  of  its  nature  in 
the  history  of  utilities  in  this  country.    It  terminates  more  than  six 
years  of  controvorsj^  between  the  New  Deal  and  private  utilities  in  the 
Southeast  and  by  its  terms  converts  the  entire  State  of  Tennessee  into 
the  No.  1  "public  power  test  tube"  of  the  nation.  (Press.) 

Japanese  The  Japanese  beetle  scourge  is  spreading  through- 

Beetle  Spread    out  the  United  States,  despite  efforts  to  control  it, 

and  now  afflicts  parts  of  seventeen  States,  Department 
of  Agriculture  officials  have  said,  according  to  a  report,  in  the  New 
York  Times.    While  some  control  methods  are  pn.rtly  effective,  there  is 
no  knoxm  method  of  complete,  extermination,  officials  said.    The  beetles 
spread  ea,ch  year  a  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  beyond  the  area  in- 
fested in  the  previous  ^ear.    Experts  regard  infestation,  as  it  occurs, 
as ,  continuous.    An  area  of  continuous  infestation  exists  in  New  Jersey, 
Eastern  Pennsylvania,  Northwest  Maryland  aiid  Delaware,  it  ms  said, 
and  it  ha.s  spread  to  the  metropolit.an  area  of  New  York  and  parts  of 
Long  Island  and  Westchester  County.     The  best  known  agency  for  control 
of  infestation  is  a  parasite  which  is  brought  from  Japan.  Impregnation 
of  the  soil  with  a  prei^aration  of  lead  arsenic  is  ojiother  preventive. 
Beetles  can  be  driven,  from  golf  courses  by  this  method,  but  it  is  not 
recommended  for  cultivated  lands.     There  are  some  sprays  which  also  have 
been  used  effectively.    Quarantines  have  been  established  in  a3.1  con- 
tinuously infested  areas  to  prevent  transportation  of  flowers,  vegetables 
pjid  other  commodities  which  might  carry  the  beetles  into  regions  where 
they  are  not  now  found. 

Rubber  on  A  tire  manufacturer  njnno.uncos  nov;  equipment  which 

Steel  Wheels      makes  it  possible  to  mount  dual  rubber  tire  assemblies 

on  steel  wheels  without  the  necessity  cf  cutting  down 
old  wheels  or  purchasing  new  wheels.     In  the  case  of  skeleton-tyj^e 
wheels,  this  method  requires  only  removal  of  the,  steel  lugs  cand  the 
attachment  of  a  mounting  band  to  the  tractor's  steel  wheels  —  then  the 
dual  rubber  tire  assembly  is  bolted  to  the  wheel.    With  channel  type 
steel  wheels,  removal  of  the  steel  lugs  is  oil  that  is  necessary.  It 
is  claimed  that  this  new  method  materially  reduces  the  cost  of  the 
^'change-overs"  from  steel  to  rubber  on  tractors.     (The  Dakota  Farmer, 
August  12.) 
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Agriculturnl  "Thcro  is  a  definite  limit  to  wh.-it  the  ??^,rrn  Credit 

Cooporitivos     Acimini strntion  or  nxii^  other  outside  .'\2:oncy  cnn  do  to 

"bring  a'bout  the  d ov el oim on t  of  sound  n.  gri cultural  coop- 
eratives," snys  P.  F.  Hill,  Governor,  Parin  Credit  Administration,  in 
the  August  issu.e  of  ITews  for  ?arraor  Cooperatives.     "They  mst  in  the 
last  analysis  do  the  f^reator  part  of  the  ^oh  thenselvos.    When  we 
speak  of  a  strong  cooperative  ue  nean  one/\7hj.ch:     (l)  The  ma,«jority  of 
nenlDors  continue  actively  hchind  the  organization;  (2)  the'nonhors  are 
\7illin;™  to  accept  resx)onsi"bility,  including  their  shrre  of  the  financie*^.! 
rcsi)onsi"bili ty,  for  the  success  of  the  organization  as  well  as  to 
accept  the  honofits  which  it  has  to  offer;  (3)  there  is  a  strong,  re- 
sourceful, and  self-relir'^jLt  mnnagcraent  capahlo  of  doing  a  good  joh 
whether  in  the  marketing  of  farm  products,  the  purchr^sing  of  fr^rm  sup- 
plies, or  the  furnishing  of  fai'm  "basinoss  services. . .The  Research  and 
Service  Division  of  the  Farm  Credit  Admini str-ition  can  assist  coopcra- 
tivGs  "by  constn-ntly  keeping  in  touch  with  their  opcr^'^.tions  cand  by 
pointing  out  those  ijolicies  and  practices  v;hich  h-ive  TOrkod  nnd  those 
which  have  not  worked.    The  Farm  Credit  Administration  can  point  out 
wheat  we  "believe  to  he  weaknossos  -*^Jid  suggest  moves  which  we  'bolicvc  will 
strengthen  the  orcg^.nization.    3y  making  credit  available  on  terms  suited 
to  the  needs  of  the  "business  and  ;it  roasonahle  interest  rates,  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  can  assist  in  placing  the  cooxiorative' s  financing 
on  a  sound  "basis  and  in  reducing  its  costs.    However,  the  "banks  for 
cooperatives  are  lending  institutions  exi;:)ected  to  make  lonns  on  a  sound 
"basis.    Tliis  mcrjis  among  other  thin^^^^s  that  the  mera'bership  of  the  coop- 
erative must  provide  sufficient  capital  to  give  them  a  reasonable 
equity  in  the  organization  ?\s  a  basis  on  which  to  make  ,a  l0r>n..." 

Hesecding  The  agricultural  editor  of  the  Idaho  Extension 

of  Ranges  Service,  0.  A.  Fitzgerald,  is  author  of  a  short  .article 

on  reseeding  rrungos  in  the  National  Livestock  Producer  ■ 
(Au£;ast).     "The  state  of  Idaho,"  he  says,   "boasts  of  sever.'^l  bjjidrod 
rrjige  i^lantings,  var^^ing  fr<^m  .a  few  acres  to  several  thousojids  of  acres 
in  size.     In  Oneida  County,  is  a  ro-sceding  of  about  ^,000  acres  of 
crested  wheat  grass  drilled  in  rovrs  with  grain  drills.    This  ro-secding 
covered  several  years.    In  the  Boise  National  Forest  is  another  large 
X)lnjiting  —  1,000  acres  —  much  of  it  on  fairly  steep  slopes,  drilled 
in  during  the. fall  of  1938.    Near  Pocatello,  last  f.-ll,  C^rl  Rudeen,  a 
large  sheex)  ox>erator,  resceded  8,000  acres  of  his  r.ange  land  with 
crested  wheat »•  .Practically  all  of  the  Idaho  plantings  vj^re  made  by 
drill  or  by  liand.     The  biggest  of  all,  hovjovor  —  Radeon's  8,000  acres  — 
v/as  made  from  the  car,  Mr.  Rudeen*  s  sky-planted  range  is  being  closely 
Y/atchod  tliis  year,  both  by  fellov;  stockmen  .'^jid  by  the  research  m.en  at 
the  Int ermountain  Station.     The  important  question  is  what  kind  of  a 
stand  of  grass  mil  be  secured  vathout  special  provision  for  covering 
the  seed.     '  T-^jO  years  '^go,  *  relates  shee-inmi  Rudeen,   *I  seeded  about 
2,000  pounds  of  crested  wheat  grass  from  horseback  but  only  covered 
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600  acres  at  a  lalDor  cost  01  $S0.00,     This  ycpjr  vrc  scattered  2, ISO 
pounds  over  8,000  acres  Idv-  airplane  at  a  lra"bor  cost  of  $63.00.  My 
thouc-^ht  is  that  'by  startin.'s  a  {rro\rbh  of  grass  over  a  larce  area,  it 
i:70-uld  gradually  re- seed  itself  and,  I  "believe,  this  tTpo  of  seeding 
should  "be  done  in  Au-^mst  and  SeptenlDer  while  the  sheeii  are  grazing. 
Their  hoofs,  the  fnll  winds  and  the  moving  leaves,  will  help  to  cover 
the  seec^  ^m..  " 

To"bacco  "Application  of  the  princiiilos  of  air  conditioning 

Curing  to  curing  to"bacco  in  a  new  research  laboratory  at  the 

Kentucky  Experiment  Station  may  develop. curing  informa- 
tion which  will  enaolc  "hurley  plnjiters  materially  to  increase  the  x)ro- 
portion  of  high-selling  grades  in  their  crops,"  says  C.  A.  Leras, 
Agricul turpi  Editor,  University/  of  Kentucky;-,  in  Country  G-entloman 
( Septeri'bor) .     "...Nine  caring  cham"bers,  designed  "by  Prof.  L.  S. 
0*3annon,  air-conditioning  export,  have  "been  constructed  cat  the  Ken-, 
tucky  station  to  give  cor^pleto  control  of  heat,  humidity,  circulation 
of  air  pnd  other  factors  involved  in  curing  to"bacco ••  .Information  o"b- 
tained  so  far,  while  in  no  wry  conclusive,  _  indicates  thr.t  humidity 
rather  than  temperature  rkay  "be  the  most  important  fact  or,  in  developing 
the  "bright  laaf  thn.t  "brings  the  tor)  price..  .Best  results  ha.ve  "been 
o"btained  where  the  humici.ty  rpjiged  from  65  to  70  percent.  Expert 
graders  were  una"ble  to  distinguish  consist  en  tl3''  "between  to"bacco  cured 
at  65  degrees  and  at  90  degrees... In  a  large  majoritj?-  of  the  tests, 
expert  graders  from  the  Lexington  loose-leaf  mnjrkets  i^rof erred  to"bacco 
cured  at  a  constant  liamidity  of  6S  percent  to  that  cured  at  a  himidity 
of  77  P^^ cent  for  two  v/oeks,  after  which  the  humidity  was  reduced  to 
68  percent.    Evcr3r  grader  di scrimiir. ted  against  to'bacco  cured  at  a 
relative  humidity  of  77  percent  or  higher  throughout  the  caring  period* 

TYA  Electric  Approximately  $3,687,000  \7orth  of  residential 

Appliances         electrical  apioliancos  were  purcliased  "by  domestic  con- 

gijuners  of  the  power  produced  "by  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  during  the  twelve  m.onths  ended  June  30,  1939 »  according  to 
reports  "by  the  TVA.     Tlii  s  total  compared  \?ith  "$l,6l2,000  worth  of  such 
appliances  sold  during  the  x^receding  twelve  months'  period.    It  was 
estimated  th?.t  sale  of  these  appliances  increased  consumption  of  TVA 
power  "by  more  th^n  17i 600,000  kilowatt-htmrs.  (Press.) 

CrosslDred  "The  Iowa  Experiment  Station  in  a. ten-year  study 

Hog  Study  of  cro sshreeding  smne  has  c:)nfirmed  the  results  pre- 

viously reported  "by  Minnesota,"  says  CD.  Lowe, 
Extsnsion  Anim^al  Hushandm.an,  Department  of  Agriculture.     "The  experi- 
ment which  involved  IOI5  pigs  from  I05  litters  showed  that  cross"breds 
were  larger  and  more  vigorous  at  "birth  than  pure'brods,  and  mri.de  "better 
gains.     The  cross"bred  pigs  outweigiied the  pure'oreds  from,  three  to  four 
pounds  a  head  at  weanincg,  and  the  litters  were  larger.  Furthermore, 
the  cross'breds  outgained  the  p^ure"breds  in  the  feedlot  hy  a"bout  one 
tenth  of  a  poimd  per  d-ay  and  reached  a  weight  of  225  pounds  on  from 
25  to  30  pounds  less  feed  than  was  required  "by  the  pure"breds." 
(Country  Gentleman,  Septemlser, ) 
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COTTCIT  LOAIIS  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  announced  yesterday 

ALCD  STOCKS         that  the  Coninodity  Credit  Corporation  has  extended  the 

maturity  of  its  loans  on  193^  crop  cotton  one  year  to 
July  31 »  19^0;  that  it  has  taken  title  to  the  remainder  of  the  193^ 
crop  cotton  -onder  government  loans;  and  that,  in  order  to  acquire  the 
necessary  additional  cotton  for  delivery  under  the  cot ton- rubber  ex- 
change agreement  ^jith  Great  Britain,  it  will  take  title  on  September  1, 
1939 >  to  the  1937  crop  cotton  v/hich  is  under  government  loan. 


SEARS  ROEBUCK  Soars,  Roebuck  &  Company  yesterday  reported  gross 

RECORD  SALES      sales  for  the  seventh  period  of  its  fiscal  year,  July 

17  to  August  13,  totaled  $39,89^,98^6,  an  increase  of 
$6,7US,535,   or  20. U  percent,   compared  with  sales  of  $33,lUo,U51  in  the  193g 
like  period.     The  sales  were  the  best  seventh  period  saJ.es  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  comiiany,     (A.!.  ). 


TOMATO  The  Agriculture  Dejjartraent '  s  crop  reporting  board 

PRODUCTION         estimates  this  year's  production  of  tomatoes  for  commer- 
cial manufacti-:j:e  v.dll  total  1,6^5,700  tons.     This  com- 
pares with  1, 737 » 700  last  year,  and  a  lO-year  average  of  l,U5o,600  tons. 
Tlie  tomato  crop  generally  has  escaped  serious  injury  from  the  widespread 
hot,  dry  v/eather  which  prevailed  up  until  August  1  over  much  of  the 
country,  it  is  rop)Orted,     (A.x. ) 

TRADE  PACT  Tlie  United  States  will  negotiate  new  trade  agree- 

1\IE(jOTIATIOHS      ments  v\rith  six  countries  to  replace  expiring  treaties 

signed  during  the  first  tv;o  years  of  the  reciprocal 
trade  program.     State  Department  officials  have  announced  hearings 
would  begin  October  2  on  a  proposed  new  agreement  v,dth  Belgium.  Others 
Vv'ill  be  with  France,  Switzerland,  the  Netherlands,  Deimark  and  Finland. 
Trade- between  Belgium  and  the  United  States  totaled  $12S,  5C'0, 000  in 
193s.     It  has  risen  steadily  since  193^>  before  the  first  agreement  was 
'signed,  when  it  totaled  $73,000,000.  (A.P.). 

I9U0  !7!ffiAT  The  AAA  announced  today  that  conservation  and  price 

PAXl/IEHTS  adjustment  v,heat  payments  which  farmers  may  earn  in  19^0 

for  complying  with  'the  AAA  program  will  be  between  IS  and 
22  cents  a  bushel.     The  I9U0  payment  will  be  lower  than  the  2S  cents  in 
1939,  because  the  I9U0  allotment  is  62,000,000  acres,  com-oared  to 
?5>000,000  In  1939. 
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LumlDer  Dug  to  incrcc'^.sod  activity  in  tho  construction  of 

ConsTJjnption        small  homes,  lumlDor  consumption  in  the  United  States 

during  1939  will  he  from  10  to  15  percent  greater  than 
it  \7as  in  193^>  "^^^  Department  of  Commerce  predicted  recently.  In 
mnJking  puhlic  tho  quarterly  report  of  tho  Lumhor  Survey  Commit  toe, 
tho  department  stated  that  the  lumher  mnnufacturing  industry  com- 
pleted the  first  half  of  1939  with  moderate  stocks  on  hand  and  a 
substantial  volume  of  unfilled  orders.     "LunDor  consur.Tption  of  the 
countr^^  for  the  first  half  of  I939  nxinunted  to  ahout  11,700,000,000 
feet,  an  increase  of  19  percent  o.hove  the  consumx^tion  in  the  first 
half  of  193^         13  P<^^rcent  less  than  the  consonption  in  the  first 
half  of  1937>"  "^^0  conmitteo  reported.     "Lui.iber  stocks  on.hrijid  July, 
1,  1939*  were  estimated  at  ahout  8,000,000,000  feet,  rji  industry 
decline  in  tho  first  half  of  the  year  of  ahout  5  percent..."  (Press.) 

Northeast  A  fnJ.l  cnnpaign  to  increase  the  use  of  line  and 

Soil  Aid  suxierphosphate  on  pastures  and  Ipjid  "being  prepared  for 

spring  seedings  of  legames  in  Northeast  States  has" 
"been  announced  "by  the  Northeast  Division  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Adr.inistration.    This  will  holj?  meet  r^^^^'bler.s  arising  from  the 
drought.    The  AAA.  will  continue  the  policj'"  of  offering  lime  and 
saioerphosphate  to  New  Englnjid  farr.ers  as  an  alternative  for  cash  pay-* 
ments  earned  under  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program.    New  York 
farmers  i^arti cipating  in  the  AAA  will  "be  offered  lime  in  lieu  of 
conservation  paym.ents  for  the  first  time,  njid  distribution  of  lime 
and  saxoerpho  sph,ate  for  T)asturo  ir'rprova.ient  onl^^  will  "bo  continued 
in  Pennsylvania,  according  to  Clicarlos  D.  LeiTis,  Assistant  Director 
of  the  AAA  Northeast  Division.    Roi^orts  from  farmers  show  a  large 
increase  in  use  of  the  tv;o  materials  since  193^*    A^^.  farms  in  the 
Northeast  region  x'^urchased  only  3^1*271  tons  of  line  in  193^  while 
AAA.  parti cipnjits  alone  used  1,205,997  ^^ns  in  193S. 

U-H  Club  Two  National  U-H  Club  fellowships  of  $1,000  each 

Fellowships  ^     for  9  months  study  at  the  Depnxtnent  in  WashAngton 

h^ve  been  made  to  Lillian  Ann  Murphy,  Bremen,  Indiana, 
and  Wilmer  W.  Bassett,  Jr.,  Monticello,  Florida,  Doctor  farburton. 
Director  of  Extension  ?/ork,  has  announced.    These  f ollov/ships,  which 
have  been  awarded  annually  for  the  last  S  years  to  outstanding 
Club  members  by  the  Pajnie  Fund  of  New  York  City,  are  sponsored  this 
year  by  the  National  Committee  on  3oys^  and  Oirls'  Club  Work  of  Chicago, 
Both  the  young  x')GOX')le  were  active  members  of         Clubs  during  the  time 
they  were  eligible  for  m.  ember  ship  and  v/on  mcan^^  honors  njid  awards.     They  are  j 
now  county  ext  ension.a  gent  s,  Miss  Murphy,  hone  der.on  strati  on  agent  in 
Vigo  County,  Indiana,  and  Mr,  Bassett,  assistnjit  agricultural  agent  in 
Lnkc  County,  Florida. 
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Poultrjr  An  article  in  the  Prairie  Farmer  (Augast  12)  "by 

Congress  Don  Turnbull,  conmen'*:i"ng  on  the  success  of  the  World's 

Poultry  Congress 3   says?.     ''More  T^h-^n  ^,000  "birds  com- 
peted in  the  live  poultry  show,  thus  making  it  the  la,rgest  coTni)etitive 
event  of  its  kind  anywhere.    Better  than  3»000  "oirds  were  displayed  in 
the  Pageant  of  Poultry,  therehy  hanging  up  another  record  for  the 
largest  exhibition  of  this  typo.    Apx^roximatoly  35»000  persons  x->''^'SScd 
through  the  turnstiles  on  the  opening  da:/  "to  look  at  all  this  po'oltry 
and  the  ^00  or  more  other  exliihits,  commercipl  and  non-commcrcial ,  That 
was  another  record  for  poultrj^  congress  attendnjice.     Total  attendnjico 
was  well  over  750jOOO  persons  —  and^that  is  .another  record.  Poultry- 
men  from  Us  states,  pr.'ict icallj''  all  the  United  States  possessions,  and 
from       foreign  countries  registered.    Approximately^  500  i)  or  sons  came 
from  foreign  soils,.." 

New  DoX^y  In  the  constant  search  for  now  ways  to  use  \7astc 

By-Product         d,'iiry  "by-products,   scientists  of  the  Bureau  of  Dpiry 

Industry  h^ave  devised  a  new  food  article  from  two 
surplus  products  —  f^kimmilk  nnd  cull  potatoes.  .  The  potato  njid  skim- 
milk  mixture,  with  a  little  salt  added,  is  made  into  vrafers,  chips, 
sticks  or  croiitons,  mid  oven  dried  to  crispncss.     These  products  con- 
tain no  cooking  fat  and  consequently  keep  indefinitely  v/ithout  "becoming 
rmcid.    Pood  specialists  .and  others  have  found  the  w.afcrs.  chips  ^and 
sticks  desirahle  for  use  with  soups,  .and  for  serving  with  light  luncheon 
in  much  the  same  way  crackers  and  potato  chips  .are  used*     (The  Amcric.'^ji 
Produce  Rovie\7,  August  16.) 

U«  S,  Loader  Leadership  in  chemistry  throughout  the  world  is  now 

in  Chemistry     in  x)Ossession  of  the  United  States,  it  is  disclosed  in 

a  report  submitted  to  the  American  Chcmicol  Society  "by 
Prof,  E.  J,  Cmjie  of  Ohio  State  University,  editor  of  Chemical  Abstracts 
Gormnjiy,  v;hich  ranked  first  during  the  World  War  period  and  oven  a  dec- 
ade ago,  has  now  droT)pcd  to  tMrd  pl.ace  with  Great  Britain  second. 
Russia  and  Japan  show  striking  gains,  Profc  Crone  reports.    English  is 
predominantly  the  Innga.o.ge  of  science,   the  United  States  o.nd  England 
accounting  for  Uo  percent  of  .oil  scientific  periodicals  jmblished. 
The  report  is  based  on  .an  analysis  of  65,000  abstracts  of  chemical  dis- 
coveries reported  last  year  in  Chemical  Abstracts,    Prof«  Cr.'^jie  ex- 
X)lained.     Chemical  i>atents  account  for  much  of  the  locadershix)  of  the 
United  States,    Daring^the  ln.st  five  years  U,  S.  chemicol  patents  have 
increased  15  T)crcent  in  nunber  over  the  j^recoding  five  years,  (Science 
Ne\7s  Letter,  August  19«) 
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Wax  Coatings  In  "vfax  ErTjilsion  for  Deciduous  Fruits,"  in 

for  Traits         Anoricrri  5Yuit  Q■ro^-^3r,  HolDort  M.  Snock,  Cornoll  Univor- 

iiity,  reports  that  Tratcr  onulsions  of  various  Traxos 
are  used.     "Ono  need  not  hesitate  to  oat  fruit  coated  uith  waxes,"  he 
says,   ''any  nore  th.^.n  ho  need  to  fear  eating  hono;/-  in  the  conb,  the 
TOxes  "being  dlgostiDle  and  unhamful , ,  e?o ssibly  the  r.ost  widespread 
usage  of  T7ax  ennlsions  v;ith  d  eciduous  fruits  -.Till  cone  in  the  preven- 
tion of  shrivelingo    iviost  fruits  contain  SO  t^  S5  percent  'j^ater  -and  this 
is  gro.duall.7  lost  as  uatcr  vapor  through  the  skin  of  the  fruit.  Mother 
No^ture  endowed  rany  f  nits  with  a  natural  cor  ting  of  wax  which  nore  or 
leso  inhit^ts  the  j^o.ssage  of  water  vapor  out  of  the  fruit.  Certain 
va'^ioties  of  apples  like  G-olden  Delicious  -^nd  Q-rinos  Golden  were  not 
ver:/-  richLv  endowed  with  this  wax:-^  coating  nnd  are  very  suoject  to 
shriveling  in  storage.     Work  at  Cornell,  the  University  of  Marylnjid 
rjid  other  institutions  indicates  real  po ssi'oiliti es  of  reducing 
shriveling  in  varieties  of  this  t;^^e.    Judicious  ^7n.xing  will  cut  in 
half  the  '.vat or  loss  fron  G-olden  Delicious  without  inpcairing  its  flavor 
in  any  v:nrj»    Of  crarse,  one  wr.\y  to  elininato  this  storage  shriveling 
is  to  use  high  storage  hoi'idities,   (i.Q«  90  to  95  percent)  but  this 
often  results  in  excessive  nold  grov.'ths.    Another  advr^jitagc  the  waxing 
has  over  high  stor.age  hurdditios.  is  the  fact  that  it  persists  on  through 
the  narketing  period  when  fraits  nay  be  subjected  to  high  t enper.aturcs 
and  ver3^  low  relative  hujnidities. . .  " 

Scimlte  John  I.  Schulte,   senior  experiment  station  admin- 

Retires  istrator  in  the  Office  of  Sxperinent  Stations,  is  re- 

tiring after  more  than  U2  years'   continuous  service. 
Mr.  Schulte  cajne  to  Washington  in  1S97  as  assistant  editor  in  field 
crops  on  the  Experiment  Station  Record.    He  has  since  served  in  many 
capacities,  including  the  installation  of  Depaxtment  exhibits  at 
several  world's  expositions  in  this  coujitr^r  pjid  a.broad.    In  I9OO  he 
was  a  member  of  the  int erna,tion£il  jury  of  awards  at  the  Paris  Expo- 
sition and  received  the  designation  from  the  French  G-overrjnent  of 
ChevnJ-ier  du  Merit e  Agricole. 

Retail  The  Commerce  Dopartm.ent  has  announced  that  retail 

Business  business  was  .about  $1,000,000,000  bettor  in  the  first 

half  of  1939  th^n  it  was  the  first  six  months  of  193^, 
despite  a  fall  in  prices.    Prices  of  general  merchandise  were  .about 
2.5  percent  under  a  3^car  ago,  while  retail  food  costs  were  off  about 
3*5  percent.     Thus,  unit  spies  increased  even  more  thxo.n  the  dollar 
volume.     Retail  trade  for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  totaled 
about  $17,900,000,000,  a  gain  of  6  percent  over  the  first  six  months 
last  year.  (Avp.) 
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SAL3S  OP  Close  olDservers  of  conditions  in  the  farm  iiTrplement 

EQUIFIvENT      •     industry  now  "believe  that  sales  for  tlie  year  will  proo- 

a'ole  run  aoout  10  percent  under  the  193^  dollar  totals, 
according  to  a  Chicago  report  to  the  New  York  Times,    This  contrasts 
with  earlier  expectations  that  the  last  half  v/ould  he  sufficiently  ahead 
to  hring  a  small  increase  for  the  full  twelve  months  of  1939.     Lov.^  prices 
for  grains  and  a  firiaskish  distribution  of  crop  yields  are  hlamed  for  the 
disappointing  showing. 


RAIN  AIDS  Rainfall  has  soaked  parched  farmlands  from  Virginia 

N,E,  CROPS        to  New  England,  given  new  life  to  hurned  pastures,  ronoved 

the  threat  of  forest  fires  and  assuicd  an  adequate  water 
supply,   says  a  report  in  the  Nev:  York  Times.     From  the  farmlands  of  New 
Jersey,  Long  Island  and  upper  Nev/  York  optimistic  reports  told  of  new 
hope  for  crops  and  pastures  that  had  "been  damaged  hy  drought  aiid  s^an. 
Strong  winds  accompanying  the  rain  caused  some  injury  to  crops  out  this 
was  far  outv/eighed  "by  the  benefits  of  the  storm, 

POOD  STAI.IP  Federal  farm  officials,   setting  up  nation-wide  m.a- 

PROG-RAll  chinery  to  expand  the  food  stamp  pl.an,  have  expressed 

concern  that  funds  may  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  a-pplica~ 
tions  from  scores  of  cities  eager  to  try  the  relief  scheme,   says  a  re- 
port in  the  ITashington  Post,  Secretary  Wallace  estimated  he  had  "between 
$50,000,000  and  $60,000,000"  to  use  on  the  experiment  this  year.  Gro- 
cers, who  formerly  protested  the  free  distribution  of  competitive  prod- 
ucts, have  been  enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  stanpplan  because  it 
gives  them  additional  sales, 

CALIPCRITIA  Hard-driven  crews  of  fire  fighters  appeared  to  be 

PORSST  PIRSS     -gaining  control  yesterday  on  some  fronts  of  the  many 

fires  sweeping  through  forests  riid  brush  lands  from  Cen- 
tral California  to  British  Col-ambia,  says  a  San  Prancisco  report  by  the 
Associated  Press,     Strjiding  aaid  cut  timber  losses  mounted  so  rapidly, 
that  there  was  no  estimate  of  the  total,     Oregon  and  Washington  forest 
officials  said  that  logging  operations  might  be  ordered' stopped. 
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Dairy  The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  looks  for 

Report  continued  heavy  production  of  milk  this  summer  and 

fall.    Prices  are  low,  and  pastures  are  in  poor  con- 
dition, but  feed  grains  and  feeds  are  plentiful  and  relatively  low 
priced.    Consumption  of  fluid  milk  and  cream  has  increased  in  recent 
months.    Consumption  of  manufactured  dairy  products  this    summer  has 
"been  the  highest  on  record,  reflecting  largely  the  distribution  of 
"butter  hy  G-overnment  relief  agencies.    The  relationship  "between  prices 
of  "butterfat  and  feed  grains  favors  dairy  ^production,  the  Bureau  saysf 
Prices  of  manufactured  dairy  products  have  "been  sta"blc  at  a  low  level, 
"but  prices  of  feed  grains  and  feeds  have  declined.    Total  milk  pro- 
duction on  August  1  was  the  second  highest  on  record  for  that  date. 

Eoh'bins  Named  Secretary''  Wallace  has  announced  that  Carl  B.  Ro"b- 

Credit  Head       "bins  has  "been  appointed  President  of  Commodity  Credit 

Corporation,  effective  August  15»    Under  the  Presi- 
dent's Reorganization  Plan  I  the  Commoditjr  Credit  Corporation  was 
transferred  to  the  Department.    The  Corporation  makes  loans  to  pro- 
ducers on  commodities  stored  as  collateral.    Mr.  Ro"b"bins'  experience 
has  included  service  as  economic  adviser  for  a  "branch  "banking  insti- 
tution and  as  Pirst  Vice  President  and  Treasurer  of  a  manufacturing 
corporation. 

Cotton  Loans  The  Secretary  has  announced  that  the  Commodity 

Extended  Credit  Corporation  has  extended  the  maturity  of  its 

loajis  on  193^  crop  cotton  one  year  to  July  3I,  19^0; 
thcat  it  has  taken  title  to  the  remainder  of  the  193^  crop  cotton 
under  government  lonjis;  and  that,  in  order  to  acquire  additional 
cotton  for  dolivorj?-  under  the  co tton-ru"b"bor  exchange  with  Great 
Britain,  it  will  take  title  on  Soptem"ber  1,  1939,  to  the  1937  crop 
cotton  which  is  under  government  loans. 

Underground  "Experience  of  the  Kelseys,  Kaw  Valley,  potato. 

Irrigation         growers,  with  irrigation  from  the  underflow  demonstrates 

the  soundness  of  this  form  of  farming,"  says  an  edi- 
torial in  Topeka  Capital  (Augast  6).    "Their  irrigated  acres  produced 
an  average  of  200  "bushels,  while  the  unirrigo.ted  portion  of  their  crop 
made  no  more  than  I50  "bushels  per  acre.    On  the  "basis  of  the  Chicago, 
market,  the  difference  is  somewhere  near  $50  P^r  acre... The  everlast- 
ing water  supply  is  "but  a  few  feet  "below  the  surface.    Wells  arc  rela- 
tively inexpensive,  when  the  returns  are  considered.    Recurrent  dry 
spells  in  Kansas  have  given  irrigation  a  big  boost.    -Where  the  under- 
ground water  strata  is  close  to  the  surface,  it  is  being  tapped  to  pro- 
vide moi sture. • .The  Kaw  Valley  spud  raisers  may  have  to  resort  to 
universal  irrigation  in  self-defense.    It  has  been  proved  over  and  over 
again  that  irrigation  pciys  large  dividends  on  the  cost.    During  the 
July  drouth  many  Valle^^  corn  fields  dried  out,  when  the  roots  were  not. 
more  thnji  twenty  to  thirty  feet  from  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  water. 
These  fields  could  have  been  saved  with  irrigation  at  the  right  time... 
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FSA  Clinic  Nevjsweek  (Aiijimst  21)  contains  three  pictures  of  a 

on  TTneels  Farm  Security  Administration  "clinic  on  wheels."  "To 

comhat  the  thr^t  of  disea^se  in  the  vjake  of  Crilif ornia' s 
migratory  farm  workers  (dO,COC  families  at  the  latest  estimate),"  it 
says,  "authorities  liave  equipped  trsiilers  and  station  wagons  to  cruise 
from  camp  to  camp.    These  pictures  show  the  layout  and  activities  of 
an  Imperial  VnJ.ley  trailer  clinic  sot  up  "by  the  Agri cnil tural  Workers 
Health  and  Medical  Association  —  hacked  "by  state,  ?ederrl  (?SA) ,  and 
medical  groups  —  to  make  cxnjninations,   treat  injuries  and  ailments, 
and  carry  on  immunization.    Organized  in  Hay  19^S,  the  A.W.H.M.A. 
treated  31»72S  persons  in  California  and  Arizona  in  its  first  year," 

Code  Weather  Four  times  da.ily  the  teletype  printers  and  tolo- 

Rcports  graph  clickers  cat  the  Weather  Bureau  in  Washington  start 

sputtering  s-ach  messages  as  tliis:  :-53lB  2S200  329UC  28 
///  OCI95  65711  3650  LIGHT.    Packed  into  that  hrief  message,  that  comes 
through  at  the  lowest  rate  "because  it  h.as  less  than  ten  units,  is  the 
complete  pict'vire  of  the  weather  and  raeteorologi crJ.  conditions  at 
weather  station  553  ^hich  is  Omaha,  Nehr,    The  message  is  a  sample  of 
the    Weather  Mreau^  s  new  numerical  code  whJ-ch  has  just  "been  put  into 
effect  after  fifty  years  of  using  over  10,000  code  words  to  descri"be 
weather  in  telegraphic  communic-ation.    By  the  num"bors  code  it  is  pos- 
sible to  report  99  different  kinds  of  weather,  16  wind  directions, 
more  tKan  50  types  of  precipita,ticn,  a"bout  30  kinds  of  clouds,  a"bout 
10  degrees  of  wind  velocity  and  visi"bility  and  other  information.  By 
actuoJ.  co^ont  it  took  I3C  \70rds  to  doscri'Do  what  the  telegram,  in  code, 
packed  intc  eight  words.     (Science  ITews  Letter,  Augij.st  19») 

Report  on  The  Journal  of  the  American  I-iedical  Association 

Vitcjnins  (August  12)  says:     "In  this  i s sue .  appears  a  report  "by 

the  Cooperative  Committee  on  Vitam.ins  of  the  Council  on 
Pharmacy  and  Chemi  stry _  njid  the  Council  on  Foods.    The  report  is  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  one  concerning  vitamins  as  dru.gs  and  one  deaJLing 
with  vitamins  as  foods.     The  Co-oncil  on  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry  again 
summarizes  permissi'ole  claims  for  the  use  of  vitc^mins  in  the  preven- 
tion and  treatment  of  di sease. and, .  .recognizes  the  desira'oili ty  of  re- 
ducing the  n^om'tDor  of  tyr^es  of  vitamin  A  and  D  preparations  in  different 
classes  of  manufactured  product s. .  .The  pro  ol cms  of  the  Coimcil  on  Foods 
arc  complicated  "by  the  current  tendency  toward  fortification  of  foods 
with  excess  of  vitamins;  some  of  this  fortification  is  "based  on  com.rion 
sense  "but  often  there  is  no  apparent  "brasis  except  the  desire  to  develop 
a  product  that  can  "be  sold.     In  general  the  Co-uncil  on  Foods  feels  that 
reconstruction  of  foods  "by  the  addition  of  vitamins  lost  in  mf.nufacturing 
processes  is  justified,  "but  mere  fortification  for  the  sake  of  fortifica- 
tion the  council  cajinot  comm.end.  • .  " 
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Grassland  Ecology  (July)  contains  a  review  of  a  report  on 

Research  the  ecology-  of  grasslands,  made  for  the  National  Re- 

search Council  "by  the  Ecological  Society  of  America. 
"In  spite  of  the  di sast ers that  recent  3-ears  have  shown  to  agricul- 
ture and  industr;^r  in  the  Plains  States,"  it  sa-^s  in  part,   "only  five 
institutions  hold  any  grassland  for  scientific  research  and  instruc- 
tion.   The  institutions  in  the  "blacksoil  prairie  area  at  the  eastern 
edge  do  not  have  any.    There  is  serious  need  for  continuous  ohserva- 
tion  of  grassland,  for  the  restoration  o,f  perennial  grasses  to  hold 
the  soil  against  wind  erosion,  and  for  restoration  of  grasses  on 
plowed  lands.     To  make  the  Id  est  use  of  grassland  mo.ch  knowledge  must 
be  acquired  hearing  on  the  relations  of  grasses  to  soil,  rodents, 
grasshoppers,   etc,     G-rassland  also  ha.s  advantages  for  genernl  "bio- 
logical study  due  to  the  general  visibility  and  convenient  arrange- 
ment of  its  vegetation  fea.tures.     Still  the  greatest  centers  of  grass- 
land study,   such  as  the  Universities  of  Arizona,  Texas,  Oklahomp., 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Illinois  and  Saskatchewean  and  likewise  the 
agricultural  colleges  of  the  same  states  and  provinces,  are  without 
lojids  for  research  and  instruction.    Of  the  five  institutions  owning 
grassland  only  one  (Colorado  Agric^al tural  College)  grants  the  Ph.  D. 
degree. . , " 

Hurric-'^jiG  The  Weather  Bureau's  hurricane  service  is  o.ble 

'Warnings  to  give  ample  w^.mi ng  of  hurricanes.   Commander  F.  W. 

Reichelderf er ,  chief  of  the  baraau,   said  recently. 
Daring  the  hurric-^nc  season,  which  gen^^rally  is  from  July  to  October, 
the  Weather  Bureau  is  frequently  asked  to  tell  how  it  charts  these 
storms.     When  th-^re  are  indications  of  a  tropical  cyclone  or  hurri- 
crjie,  special  observations  are  made  at  two  to  three  hour  intervals 
by  ships  and  stations  in  the  region,  and  these  are  sent  to  the  main 
hurricane  forecasting  centers,  Washington,  Jacksonville,  Now  Orleans 
and  Spxi  Juan.    The  effectiveness  of  this  sj^stem,  Cjmm.ander  Reichelderf er 
said,  was  demonstrated  recently  when  a  small  hurricane  crossed  the  Plcr- 
ida  Peninsula.    This  was  first  charted  when  it  wp.s  175  niiles  northea,st 
of  Snxi  Juan.     Information         issued  every  six  heurs  imtil  the  storm 
reached  the  Florida  coast.     Then  advices  were  increased  to  hourly 
broadcasts  until  the  storm  passed  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  "These 
advices  ^orve  as  exam.pl es  of  the  remarkable  accur.acy  with  which  the 
movement  and  intensity  of  violent  storms  can  be  foretold  by  means  of 
the  hurricnne  vnrning  system.,"  Commicander  Reichelderf or  said. 
(New  York  Times.) 

Historic  The  Smithsonian  Institution  has  acduired  the  first 

Plow  steel  plow  forged  by  John  Deere  at  Grand  Detour,  111., 

in  1237.    Made  of  an  old  savmill  saw  because  other  s^ait- 
able  steel  was  lacking,  it  v,'as  able  to  shear  through  the  tough  roots 
of  the  prairie  grassv^s  that  balked  the  relatively  feeble  eastorn-tjrpe 
plows  which  the  pioneers  bad  brought  \d.ththem.    The  historic  implement 
v/ill  be  added  to  the  collection  of  er^xly  Ame?"ic^ji  plows  pZread^''  in  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  som.e  of  which  date  back  as  far  as  1797*  (Science 
Service, ) 
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MEAT  CROP  Tlie  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  reported  yes- 

INSUEAITCE  '        terday  it  had  distriljuted  2,670,236  oushels  of  vfrieaX  to 

reim"burse  more  than  11,000  growers  for  dai-nage  to  this 
year's  wheat  crop.     Tlie  value  of  the  indemnities,  covering  disbursements 
up  to  Au^ist  12,  was  $l,U2U,6lb.     Leroy  X,  Smith,  manager  of  the  corpora- 
tion,  said  settlement  of  losses  vras  nearly  completed  in  the  ranter  vneat 
belt  £uid  in  the  spring  \7heat  belt  was  well  imder  way.     The  corrjoration 
wrote  more  tlian  170,000  "all-risk"  policies  insuring  growers  up  to  ei- 
ther 50  or  75  percent  of  their  average  yield.     G-rowers  paid  prem.i-uras 
representing  7*2^3,000  bushels.     Nebraska  leads  in  the  largest  number 
of  indemnities,  where  2,blU  growers  hav:;  received  payments  representing 
U33>101  bushels.'  Texas  grovrers  received  the  highest  total  of  indemni- 
ties, the  equivalent  of  SUU,9^9  bushels  having  been  paid  to  2,029  pro- 
ducers,    (A.P,  ). 


ITORTH'l'ySST  Brit i six  Colmibia  and  Washington  forests  were  closed 

FCBEST  PIEES      yesterday  as  Pacific  ITorthwest  firefighters  continued  a 

desperate  battle  against  m.ultiple  blazes  tliat  taxed  ovail- 
able  man  power,  says  a  Seattle  report  by  the  Associated  Press,     Tlie  Brit- 
ish Columbia  order  closed  th-^  forests  to  everyone — loggers,  miners, 
trappers  and  vacationists— but  in  IVashington  the  order  affected  only 
logging  in  the  v/e stern  part  of  the  state.     These  measures  v:ere.  t:Occn  as 
California  controlled  its  dojigerous  blazes  and  Oregon,  the  Iieaviest  los- 
er of  the  four  common^7ealths  so  far,   found  new  hO]pe  in  rising  h-umidity, 
Idaiio  fires  no  longer  threaten  inliabited  C'lnm-imities,  although  at  least 
one  still  burned  out  of  control. 


BRITISH                       The  marked  increase  of  British  e::cports  of  textile 
TEAnS  PACT         piece  goods  to  the  United  States  so  far  this  year  is  in- 
terpreted in  G-roat  Britain  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
Anglo-Americoji  trade  agreement,  says  a  London  letter  to  the  IxTev;  York 
Times,  though  the  rise  of  such  e^cports  was  duo  in  part  to  the  postpone- 
ment of  orders  during  the  negotiations  at  TTashington,    An  analysis  of 
the  Anglo-American  trade  figures  for  the  first  half,  respectively,  of 
193<^  and  1939 »  shows  a  relative  as  well  as  an  absolute  rise  in  the  value 
of  British  exports  to  Anerica,  in  proportion  to  total  British  exports, 
though  the  proportion  v;as  lov/er  th,an  in  the  first  half  of  1937.     On  the 
other  hand,  G-reat  Britian  took  a  smaller  p^roportion  of  total  American 
exports  diu-ing  the  first  half  of  this  year  than  in  the  same  period  of 
193s.  
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Poultry  Veterinary  Medicine  (  Sept emlDer)  contains  pji 

Diseases  address  on  ''Continuation  Schools  for  Veterinarians  in 

Poultry  Diseases"  "by       S,  Weisner,  Michigan  State 
College.    A  note  says:     "Many  plar^  have  "been  attempted  in  a  score, 
of  years  to  hring  to  the  poultry  industry  the  same  t^'-pe  of  skilled 
veterinary  service  availalDle  to  other  "branches  of  animal  hushandrj?-. 
But  on  the  v;hole  veterinarians  have  remained  indifferent  to  the 
poultry  field  paid  poultry  raisers  have  been  stuhhornly  reluctant  to 
forego  the  rosy  promises  of  remedy  salesmen.    Meajiwhile  the  loss 
from  disease  in  the  poultr^^  industry  has  cuadrjipled  ajid  the  percentage 
of  failures  has  led  every  other  "brajich  of  animal  production.  Doctor 
Weisner,  follovdng  rather  closely  a.  plan  tried  vath  "but  modera.tc 
success  in  Illinois,  appears  to  "be  at  one  pjl6.  the  same  tim.e  interest- 
ing the  vet erina.riajLS  of  his  state  in  poultry  practice  and  in  some 
measure  convincing  Michigan  poultry  raisers  of  their  need  for  the 
"benefits  of  scientific  medicine." 

Chemistry  and  'promising  future  opport^oniti es  f or .  agric^altural 

Engineering       engineering  in  the  ncT/ly  organi  zed  .Bureau  of  Agricul- 

turaJ.  Chemistry  and  Engineering  in  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  iivas  the  keynote  of  the  A.S.A.E.  aiinuaJ  .i? eating 
address  "by  Dr.  Henry  G-.  Knight,  published  elsevrhere  in  this  iss-ae," 
sa^ys  an  editorial  in  Agricultural  Engineering  (Augij-st).     "...He  sees 
agriculture  as  an  organic  chemical  industry  subject  to  improvement  in 
the  va^riety,  qiiality,  and  a.ppli cations  of  the  chemicals  produced;  an.d 
in  the  ea;uipment,  methods,  controls,  and  organization  for  producing, 
handling,  storing,  processing,  ajid  using  these  chemica.ls.    He  ac* 
knowledges  freely  the  engineering  involved  in  the  a.pplica.tion  of 
chemistry  on  farms  and  in  processing  farm  products.    There  ^ill  be 
opportunity  for  and  insistence  upon  effective  t  ear.work.  between  chemists, 
agric^ol-baro-l  engineers,  and  other  specialists  in  working  on  fa.m 
problem-s  which  overran  maji-m.ade  technica.l  bounda-ries. .  .Agricaltural 
engineers  might  act  as  agents  of  agriculture,  socking  new  and  better 
outlets  for  farm  products,  ajidmys  of  improving  farm  products  ajid 
decreasing  their  cost  a.s  industrial  raw  materials,  Dr.  Knight  suggests. 
Industrial  d  eriand  for  ra.w_ mat erials  is  far  from,  static.    If  farmers 
are  to  count  on  this  market  they  must  be  prepared  to  meet  coripetition 
and  changing  requirements.    The  mining,  lumbering,  petroleum,  and 
fishing  industries  are  strong  competitors  for  importa.nt  parts  of  the 
industrial  ra.w  materials  market.    Chajiges  in  processing  ma.y  require 
either  higher  or  lower  quality  of  ra.w  material,  and  chaJiges  in  time,  .  . 
quajntity,  cost,  ^Jid.  form,  or  condition  of  delivery.     Changes  in  dem.ajid 
for  the  finished  products  y,111  alter  requirements  for  raw  m.at  eriaJ  s. . . " 
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Market  The  North  American  Veterinarian  ( SeptenlDcr)  re- 

H05  Type  ports  that  recently  ""breeders,  packers,  and  svane  hus- 

"bandnen  fron  the  a^ricult^dral  colleges  in  the  corn- 
hog  states  got  together  for  a  'Typo  Conference,'  the  first  of  its 
kind  ever  to  "be  held.    E.  M.  Karsch,  3ecreta.ry  of  the  KanpshJ.re  Swine 
Record  Association,  is  credited  with  the  idea  of  getting  together 
representatives  of  the  several  agencies  identified  with  the  production 
and  narketing  of  hogs  for  the  purpose  of  "bringing  .about  'the  deflation 
of  the  fallacy  that  there  is  any  real  and  uns^j.  mount  able  difference 
between  what  the  narket  will  take  to  best  advantage  and  what  the  pro- 
ducer can  give  without  sacrifice  to  production  efficiency  and  profit, 
and  that  the  packers  are, definitely  not  asking  for  the  short,  shovod- 
together,  roly-poly,  pony  type  that  is  so  v-ldely  pointed  out  as  the 
kind  the  packers  want. '  •  •  .Indi cativc  of  the  desire  upon  the  part  of 
swine  producers  to  supply  the  narket  with  what  is  \7anted,  to  the 
mtual  advantage  of  both- producer  and  con  sun  or,  is  the  announconent 
that  a  group  of  s\7inc  growers  in  central  IndiaPxa.  are  planning  to 
produce  'certified  hogs.*     These  are  to  be  bred,  fed  and  finished 
according  to  certain  specifications,  will  bo  marketed  at  weights  bc- 
tv7Con  loO  and  2Uo  pounds,  cJid  are  expected  to  command  prcr.iuris  of  I5 
to  35  cents  per  hundredv^eight  over  the  average  ma.rkot  run  of  hogs. 
The  first  'certified  hogs'  are  expected  to  go  to  market  this  month." 

Crop  Residues  In  the  Au^gust  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  American 

Aid  Moisture      Society  of  Agronomy  is  a  paper  on  "The  Use  of  Crop 

Residues  for  Soil  and  Moisture  Conser\ation,  "  by  ?.  L. 
Dulcy  and  J.  G.  Russell,  reporting  joint  work  by  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  and  the  Nebraska  Expeririont  Station.    iU though  the  results 
are  not  yet  conclusive,  they  report:     "Leaving  crop  residues  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground  appears  to  bo  a  ver;,^  effective  and  practical 
method  of  conserving  soil  and  soil  moisture  in  the  Great  Plains.  Used 
in  this  t7n.y  they  r.ay  be  expected  to  have  the  following  beneficial 
effects:     (a)  Greatly  increase  infiltration  and  thereby''  reduce  the 
am.ount  of  runoff;  (b)  reduce  evaporation  from  the  s"urface  soil;  (c) 
reduce  the  amount  o  f  water  erosion;  and  (d)  reduce  the  ar.ount  of  wind 
erosion.    It  is  also  recognized  that  this  organic  debris  left  on  the 
surface  of  the  soil  for  an  extended, period  may  have  PiPjiy  other  physical, 
chemical,  and  viological  effects,  som.e  of  which  m.ay  be  favorable  and 
some  unfavorable  tn  crop  production.    The  decayed  part  of  the  residue 
as  T/ell  as  a  certain  amount  of  undecomposed  materipj.  would,  of  course, 
bo  gradually  worked  into  the  soil  by  whatever  cultivation  practice  that 
ray  be  used.     This  decayed  organic  ratter  incorporated  v.lth  the  soil 
nay  aid  in  the  maintenance  of  fertility,  but  in  those  tests  it  had 
little  effect  on  the  st.^rage  of  soil  moisture.    These  tests,  along 
v/ith  much  practico.l  experience  by  farmers,     would  sooPi  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  continuous  protection  of  land  in  the  Great  Plains,  either 
by  a  growing  crop  or  by  the  use  of  crop  residues  on  the.  surface  until 
another  crop  can  be  started.     The  results  indicate  that  for  storing  and 
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conserving  noisturc  in  the  soil,  protectinc^  the  Ipjid  v/ith  plant 
residues  when  availa'ble  in  sufficient  quantity  nay  "be  a  mch  nore 
efficient  method  than  is  the  use  of  clean  or  ^black^  fallow  now  so 
senerally  used  throu.^^hout  the  regions  of  low  rainf'ill ,  •  • " 

RIA  Electric  The  Rural  Electrification  Adnini stration  has 

oDovices  announced  it  has  developed,  in  cooperation  with  several 

electrical  equipnent  manufacturers,  new  devices  and 
techniques  "by  which  lo\'^-incone  farmers  nay  have  electric-  service  at 
very  low  cost.    The  new  devices  consist  of  a  snail  transforner,  a  new 
gap  for  lightning  protection,  a  new  type  of  circuit  "breaker,  a.nd- can 
und.erground  wire  fron  the  transformer  to  the  house  wliich  serves  ooth 
as  a  conductor  and  as  a  ground  for  the  circuit.    These  pieces  of  equip, 
nent  are  "being  marketed  at  very  low  prices,  "bringing  the  cost  of 
electricity  down  where  a  mininur.  bill  of  a'bout  $1  a  month  v/ill  provide 
revenue  enough  for  amortiza.tion  of  the  cost.    According  to  R,  B.  Craig 
Acting  Adnini strator  of  the  REA,  this  nev/  service  v/ill  pernit  a  tenant 
farner  or  share-cropper  to  have  electric  lighJb  and  radio,  and  possihly 
other  snail  appliances.     "The  nininun  bill  for  each  user  on  an  RE.A.- 
finajnced  power  line,"  Mr.  Craig  pointed  out,  "averages  a'bout  $2.50  in 
the-  South,  and  $3.50  to  $U.OO  in  the  North.    These  hills  are  beyond 
the  neajis  of  nany  tenant  farner s,  who  have  "been  unable  to  talce 
electric  service  although  the  power  lines  pass  their  doors.     The  new 
equij3nent  mil  make  it  possiT^le  for  farn  fanilies  to  enjoy  sone  "bene- 
fits of  electricity  at  very  low  c9st.      It  is  not  possible  to  use  the 
new  service  drops  for  farns  where  nany  appliances  are  installed  or 
where  any  power  equipnent  is  used..    They  will  pomit  the  simultaneous 
use  of  a  standard  electic  iron,  a  radio,  and  2  or  3  light  "balbs.  If 
the  farmer  finds  later  tliat  he  can  afford  to  install  more  electrical 
equipment,  the  service  can  be  replaced  "by  one  of  greater  capacity 
and  the  standard  rate  schedules  applied.    One  feature  of  these  new 
services  is  that  the  farmer,  himself,  can  dig  the  trench  from  the 
transform.er  pole  to  his  house  in  wliich  the  service  cable  is  laid.  This 
work  effects  a  major  saving  in  installation.    The  entire  cost  is  a"bout 
$35«00«    The  lowest  cost  previously  available  was  $75  ^'^  $100.  The 
ca'ble  is  so  ine3qponsive  that  if  the  farmer  desires  a  lo.rger  service, 
it  will  "be  cheaper  to  leave  the  ca'ble  in  the  ground  that  to  salvage  it 
This  new  equipm.ent  is  the  result  of  nore  than  two  years  of  research 
"by  REA.  engineers.     The  equipm.ent . has  been  tested  thoroughJ.y,  ajid 
promises  exceptionally  low  ma.intenance  cost,  and  sor.e  features  appear 
to  "be  definite  advances  over  equipment  sold  a,t  m.any  times  the  price." 

Articles  .The  Auc';;ust  I9  iss^Jie    of  Business  Week  contains  the 

follo\7ing  articles:    Food  Stamp  Plan  Urk.es  Hit;  Cotton 
Carryover  Puzzles  U.S.;  Farm  Co-ops '  Bu:,n.ng;  and  Texas  Sriooth  Paper. 
The  last  article  d  escribes  the  manufacture  of  fino.- coated  stock  from 
common  pine. 
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PSCC  SCHCCL  Plans  calling  for  the  enlarging  of  its  free  school 

LUl'ICH  PLAIT      ^  lunch  program  to  include  ^,00^:^000  undernourished  chil- 
dren and  provide  a  larger  outlet  for  s^orplus  fara  prod- 
ucts were  announcad  yesterday  "by  the  .Surplus  Conmodities  Cci-^oration, 
The  agency  said  it  hoped  to  reada  the  5 1 000,000  goal  oy  the  cIosq  of  the 
coming  school  year.    Each  montli  during  the  last  scliool  year  SCO, 000  chil- 
dren in  more  than  lU,C0C  schools  in  lo\7-income  areas  received  free  luncl.- 
es  made  possiole  by  donations  under  a  SCO  prcgra^n  carried  out  in  coopera- 
tion with  the         and  local  educational  and  welfare  agoncies,     (llov:  York 
Times,  ) 


COW.  CHOP  'Ihe  Agricultural  Adjustment  Adr.:ini  strati  on  arjiounced 

INSUKAMCE  yesterday  that  insxirance  certificates  issued  by  private 

companies  on  government  com  resealed  on  the  faiTi  would 
remain  in  effect  and  that  a  deposit  for  insurance  on  corn  re  scaled  from 
the  1937  ^^d.  193s  crops  would  not  be  required.     It  was  also  anno-u'ced 
that  the  farmer  who  stores  his  corn  in  the  local  elevator  will  not  be 
required  to  rjay  insurance  diargos,    prior  to  th-^  first  loan  p^rogra"."  the 
insurance  rate  on  farm-stored  corn  was  $1.50  per  $100.    Most  undervT iters 
made  a  rate  of  75  cents  on  corn  hold  under  governr.ent  loan,    ITow,  because 
of  experience  wdth  this  class  of  loan,  the  underwriters  arc  offering  a 
rate  of  hO  cents. 


CONSEHVATICN  Total  certifications  for  payment  and  obligations  'onder 

PAYi.'SlTTS  the  193^  Agricultural  Adjustment  program  amounted  to 

$^99,999,278  througii  J^one  30,  1939,  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Administration  annovjiced  yesterday.     This  total  shows  distribu- 
tion by  st Totes  and  regions  of  paynents— disb'orsed  or  to  be  disbursed  to 
cooperators  in  the  193^  Agricultural  Conservation  program  together  with 
national  and  local  administrative  expense — of  $U6l , 5^9 , 27S.39.  Obliga- 
tions of  approximately  $3S, 450,000  also  were  incurred  in  carrying  out 
other  activities  under  the  appropriation  for  the  Agricultural  Conservation 
Program,     TJt^qtl  final  adjustment-^  are  made  it  is  .anticipated  that  expendi- 
tures will  approximate      the  $500,000,000  appropriated  for  these  pi^Tposes, 
Paj'ments  to  farmers  under  the  1932  progrcin,  including  pa^Tients  yet  to  be 
disbursed  and  county  association  expenses,  totaled  $^^7, I30, ^3^.93  of 
June  30,  1939. 
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Givil  Service  The  Civil  Service  Commission  anno^jjices  the  fol- 

Examination       lowing  examination:    No,         AssomlDled;  Junior  Market- 
ing Specialist,  $2,000,    Optional  Su"bjects:     (l)  Dairy 
products;  (2)  fruits,  vegeta"bles,  and  miscellaneous  products;  (3) 
grain,  hay,  feed,  and  seed;   (k)  livestock;   (5)  moat  grading;  (6) 
poultry  and  eggs;  (7)  tol^acco;  and  (S)  wool.    Agricultural  Marketing 
Service.    Applications  must  "be  on  file  not  later  than  the  following 
dates:     (a)  September  IS,  if  received  from  States  other  than  those 
named  in  (b),   ("b)  Septeraher  21,  if  received  from  the  following 
States:    Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  Nov/ 
Mexico,  Oregon,  UtoJi,  Washington,  and  Wyoming, 

Forest  "An  impressive  report  has  "been  published  "by  the  • 

Values  United  States  Forest  Service  on  its  activities  in 

Virginia,"  says  an  editorial  in  the  W?.shington  Star  (S/20 
"It  reveals  to  some  extent  tho  value  to  the  State  of  the  two  national 
forests  in  tho  Old  Dominion  ^ —  the  Jefferson  and  the  G-eorge  Washing- 
ton,   Much  of  the  land  in  the  two  areas,  the  report  discloses,  is 
fire-scarred  and  in  worked-out  condition,  yet  the  cut  last  year  pro- 
vided ^5,000  work-days  for  local  people... In  addition  to  affording 
work  for  local  people,  the  report  noted,  ono-fourth  of  the  forests' 
income  is  returned  to  the  State  in  lieu  of  taxes,  to  he  used  for 
roads  and  schools  in  the  counties  in  which  the  forests  lie.    An  ad- 
ditional ten  percent  of  the  income  is  put  directly  hack  into  road  and. 
trail  construction  in  the  national  forests.    The  forests  are  vast  in 
size  hut  only  embrace  a  small  percentage  of  the  St^-ite's  forest  land... 
Mc?jiy  other  features  of  the  Forest  Service's  work  are  mentioned  in 
the  report  hut  those  enumerated  are  sufficient  to  indicate  the  worth- 
while type  of  work  that  it  is  carrying  on  in  Virginia.    The  vnluahle 
services  will  he  increased,  fortunately,  as  the  forest  areas  are  en- 
larged,.." 

Tenancy  "Practical  endeavors  to  correct  the  depression's 

Program  trend  toward  tenancy  are  tj^pified  in  newly  announced 

plans  of  the  F^rm  Secarity  administration,  dealing 
with  the  loan  program  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  next  July,"  says 
editorial  in  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  (August  IS),     "The  money  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  various  states  in  accordance  with  their  farm  popula- 
tions and  the  extent  of  tenancj^  in  each  state. .  .While  the  loan  pro- 
gram is  by  no  means  inordinately  large,  this  yep.r's  allocation  is 
bigger  than  that  mcade  for  the  two  preceding  fiscal  years  combined. 
What  began  as  an  experiment  has  evid.antly  mot  with_  considerable  suc- 
cess.   Tenants,  well  selected  for  their  fitness,  have  responded  to  a 
plan  designed  to  help  them  in  becoming  farm  owners.     The  trend  toward 
tenancy  had  reached  alarming  proportions,  and  a  steady  rise  in  the 
sale  of  farms  to  the  men  active  in  their  operation  themselves  may  be 
expected  to  mark  tho  next  few  years.    As  painful  experiences  in  the 
days  of  boom-time  land  speculation  have  demonstrated,  the  kind  of  real 
estate  transfer  that  makes  ovmers  of  tenants  has  the  best  long-time 
consequences," 
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Reclaiming  "Ranchers  of  northwestern  NelDraska  and  South 

the  Ranges         Dakota  arc  rcclrJ.ming  drouth  dr-jnaged  njid  over-pastured 

range  lands,"  sriys  an  editori.al  in  the  Lincoln  Journrl 
and  Star  (July  y^) »     "Not  only  are  they  reclaiming  Irnd,  hut  the^^  are 
heing  paid,  in  part  at  least,  hy  the  agri cu3.tural  depcartment  for 
henefi ting  themselves,     ^he  range  conservation  program  is  an  important 
activity  now  heing  carried  on  \indor  the  agriculturrl  act.    It  is  re- 
ported that  in  the  range  area  of  Nebraslca  -and  South  Drlcota  TiOre  than 
2»337  ranchers  are  co-operating,  oy  juilding  dnjns  for  the  purpose  of 
flooding  meadows  and  other  dans  for  s  took  -.vr.tering,  "by  resceding 
ranges  and  "by  deferred  grp.zing.    The;/  are  reviving  old  springs,  patting 
do\?n  new  wells  rjid  m<'ii:ing  available  now  stock  vr.tering  plcaces. . . The  aid 
given  hy  the  goveir.r.ent  is  not  only  financial.    A  great  de?:^2  of  the  work 
is  done  under  direction  of  OTrports  n^id  with_ government  help. .  .Ranchers 
are  encouraged  to  carry  on,  not  onJ.y  "by  the  cash  pajTients  hut  hy  loiow- 
ledge  that  they  will  gain  material  benefit..." 

Rubber  Cleat  A  newde'/ice  which  is  designed  to  replace  steel 

for  fceels       lugs  or  cleats  on  tractor  and  im-olemcnt  wheels  is  a 

molded  rubber  cleat  attached  to  the  wheal.     The  sub- 
stitution of  rubber  clcatD  for  netal  is  said  to  result  in  greater 
riding  comfort,  faster  and  more  occnonical  operation  nnd  to  permit 
travel  on  paved  roads.    The  cleats  are. made  of  a  kind  of  rubber  that 
is  said  to  rival  steel  for  wearing  qualities,  and  are  available  for 
wheels  from,  four  to  2U  inches  in  mdth.     (The  Oregon  Farmer,  August.) 

Co-op  Sells  The  e:cperimcntrJ.  quick  freezing  plant  developed 

Frozen  Foods      at  Cleveland,  Tennessee, by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity and  the  University  of  Tennessee  ho„s  been  taken  over 
by  farmers  and  is  being  operated  this  season  as  a  cooperative.  The 
new  and  cor.paratively  ine^cpensive  irimersion  process  of  freezing  as 
developed  by  TVA  engineers  is  being  er.ployed.    where  lost  ycor  the 
packs  were  in  units  of  30  nnd  50  pounds  and  sold  to  large  consuriers, 
this  year  the  frozen  pack  is  in  units  of  tlu'oe  and  five  pounds  for 
direct  sale  to  consum.ers  through  grocers.     Sr.les  are  being  made  in  New 
York  and  other  Large  Eastern  markets.     In  I937  rjid  I938  about  2^0,000 
pounds  of  strawberries,  youn^berries  ,and  sliced  peaches  were  frozen  by 
the  plant  at  Cleveland.     This  frozen  product  was  distributed  through 
ordinary  market  channels  in  St,  Louis,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland, 
on.d  Washinpgton  to  determ.inc  consumior  acceptojice.    As  a  res'Jilt  of  high 
quality  a  large  part  of  the  pack  realized  a  price  premxium  of  approxi- 
mately three  cents  a  pound.     Transportation  is  still  a  big  problem,  in 
getting  frozen  foods  to  m.arket.    Railroads,  parti cularl^'L  some  transcon- 
tinental lines,  lia.ve  m.a,de  m.arked  improver. ents  during  the  past  few 
2/ea.rs  in  providing  low  tem.per.atare  trojisporation.     Eo-wcver,  costs  of 
rail  transport^-tion  r^jm  rather  high.     To  cities  and  rurrJ.  vicinities 
convenient  to  large  inland  waterways,  the  "floating  refrigerator"  will 
no  doubt  solve  the  problem.,  as  on  its  test  run  last  fall  economies  v/ere 
recorded.     (Food  Field  Reporter,  August  21.) 
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N,  J.  Breeding  E.  J,  Perry,  ITew  Jersey  Extension  Service,  in 

Association       Hoi  stein- Jri e si  an  World  (August  I9)  reviews  New  Jersey^ s 

first  artificial  "breeding  association.     "On  May  Ic,"  he 
says,   "ninety  nenbers  of  the  association  had  "been  nenoers  for  one  year* 
All  "but  five  or  six  of  these  original  nenoers  liavo  signified  their  in- 
tention of  continuing  in  the  unit  and  have  entered  a  total  of  20  percent 
nore  cows  than  they  had  artificially  "bred  the  past  year.    More  thp.n  onc- 
thiird  have  now  sold  their  "bulls  and  are  depending  er.tirely  on  two 
veterinarians  to  get  their  cows  safely  l^red.    Of  all  of  the  cows  inseni- 
nated,  appro  xincately  h  percent  only  had  to  "be  sold -as  non-"br9eders. 
This  is  not  considered  a  poor  ratio.    There  was  a  considera"ble  variation 
in  "breeding  efficiency  "between  herds,    ^'or  the  cows  "b  econing  pregna^nt 
the  avera-ge  nun"ber  of  inseminations  required  was  "between  1,7  and  l.o..« 
The  leading  proved  bull,  N.  J.S,  S.  _  Sir  MutunJ.  Orns"by  Jewel  Alice,  has 
caused  sone  di sappointnent  "becnuse  he  appears  to  "be  lower  in  fertility 
in  sone  herds  than  v/cas  expect ed.  •  .The  conception  rate  in  the  larger 
herds  has  not  "been  running  quite  as  high  as  in  the  snail er  ones.  In 
herds  of  18 _ cows  or  nore,  5S«9  percent  conceived  on  first  insenination 
and  in  those  of  12  cov;s  or  loss  65«S  percent  conceived  on  first  in- 
senination..." 


S^Sc^y  Ti^ets  "Seeing"  the  flavor  of  cheese  hy  the  use  of  X-ra^'-s 

Cheese  Elavor    is  the  latest  developnent  in  application  of  nodern  scien- 
tific equipnent  in  the  cheese  industry.    For  discovering 
thJ-s  application  of  X-rays,   S.  L.  2hckey,  University  of  Illinois„re- 
cently  received  the  $1,000  Borden  prize  and  a  gold  nedal  awarded  annually 
to  the  person  under  Uc  who  is  cadjudged  to  h-a.ve  done  one  of  the  nost  out- 
strjiding  pieces  of  work  in  dairy  ncnjiuf acturing.     The  X-ray  pictures 
are  known  as  diffraction  photographs.    They  are  shadows  of  nasses  of 
atons  which  show  the  arrangenent  of  the  atons  forning  proteins  in 
cheese.    Proteins  give  the  flavor  to  cheese  "by  "brsaking  down  into 
anino  acids.    These  acids  'nave  nany  flavors  ranging  fron  sweet  to 
"bitter  and  sonetines  "lingering"  ones.     The  X-rays  identify  these 
acids  as  they  forn  during  the  ripening  process.     The  distance  between 
the  rings  deternines  the  nature  of  the  "taste"  acid.     (National  Butter 
and  Cheese  JoumpJ. ,  August.) 

Cotton  The  August  issue  of  Anerican .  Co tton  G-rov^er  (Harvest 

Articles  Edition)  contains  four  articles  "by  Departnent  nen:  The 

Cotton  Export  Progrr?ji,  "by  Harry  L.  Brown,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture;  Potential  New  Markets  for  Cotton,  "by  Lawrence 
Meyers,  Agri cult^aral  Adjustnent  Adnini stration,  Anerican  Cotton  and  the 
Orient,  "by  Ered.  J.  Rossiter,  Foreign  AgriCJlturnJ.  Service;  and  Govern- 
nent  Classing  for  One  'V'ariety,  "by  W.  B.  Lanhan,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Econonics. 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  U.  S«  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  present  items  of  interest  to  agriculture  and  to  agricultural  workers.  Views 
and  opinions  in  these  items  are  not  necessarily  approved  by  the  Department. 
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WORLD  COTTON  The  Agriculture  Department  announced  yesterday  that 

CON!FEEENCE         nine  cotton  producing  nations  had  accepted  an  invitation 

to  discuss  the  world* s  cotton  prohl ems  at  an  interna- 
tional conference  opening  in  T^ashington  Septenoer  5.     '^^'^^  nine  were  In- 
dia, Egypt,  Brazil,  the  United  Kingdom  (on  "behalf  of  e?:porting  colonies), 
Prance  (on  "behalf  of  exporting  colonies),  P.ussia,  Sudan,  Peru  and  Mexi- 
co,    [ISae 'Department  said  the  suojocts  for  discussion  were:   "A  presenta- 
tion of  the  cotton  situation  of  each  co\intry,  including  governmental 
policies  relating  to  cotton;  a  review  of  the  experience  vdth  regard  to 
international  agreements  in  the  marketing  of  other  agricultural  prod- 
ucts; a  general  discussion  of  the  possi"bilities  and  practicahilities  of 
international  collah oration  in  the  case  ■'^^f  cotton;and  a  general  discus- 
of  adyisahility  of  calling  a  more  formal  conference  to  discuss  such  col- 
lahoration  with  representatives  of  "both  the  cotton  exporting  and  cotton 
importing  countries,"  (press.) 

N, Y,  MILK  Leaders  of  the  New  York  dairy  farmers'  union  late 

STRIKE  ENDS       yesterday  accepted  a  compromise  price  schedule,  ending 

the  union*  s  nine-day  strike  for  higlier  prices  in  the  tri-^ 
state  Now  York  metropolit-on  milksiied,  says  a  Utica  report  hy  the  United 
Press,     The  new  price  schedule  v.dll  give  farmers  $2,15  per  hundred- 
weigrit  (kl  quarts)  or  an  average  of  5  cents  a  quart  for  all  grades  of 
milk  ujitil  Novom."ber  1.    At  that  time,  now  prices  hecone  effective  under 
the  Federal- State  marketing  order.     The  union,  v/hich  claims  a  member- 
ship of  15,000  producers  in  30  up-state  New  York  counties  and  parts  of 
Pennsylv£mia  and  Vermont,  originally  demanded  $2,25  for  milk  delivered 
in  August,  Septem"ber  and  Octo'ber,     They  said  the  increase  was  necessary 
to  offset  drought  losses. 


WHEAT  PRICES  War  talk  in  Europe  and  confirmation  of  reports  . 

INCREASE  that  the  Canadian  Wheat  Board  had  withdrawn  all  offers 

of  No,  1  to  No.  3  Northern  Spring  Wlieat  for  export  sent 
prices  on  the  wheat  markets' in  North  Anerica  soaring  yesterday,  says  a 
Chicago  report  to  the  New  York  Times,     Winnipeg  advanced  the  permissi"ble 
limit  of  5  cents  a  bushel  and  closed  at  the  top.     Gains  on  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  were  3  l/k  to  3  1/2  cents,  with  futures  in  new  high  ground 
since  early  in  July,     The  September  was  up  10  cents  a  bushel  from  the 
recent  low. 
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Planning  "The  voice  of  the  farmer  is  "being  heard  in  the 

Committees         land,  through  county  planning  committees,  for  the 

first  time  since  the  Secretary  directed  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,""  says  Bushrod  W.  Allin,  head 
of  the  division  of  state  and  local  planning,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  in  Soil  Conservation  (August).    "One  of  the  primary  aims 
of  that  reorganization  was  to  provide  a  channel  wherehy  farmer 
opinion  could  influence  national  agricultural  programs  and  whorehy 
technical  opinion  could  "be  made  available  to  farmers  in  wrestling 
with  their  local  prohlems.    In  the  months  since  tho  Secretary's 
order  was  issued,  the  land  grant  colleges  and  the  Bureau  of  Agricul-r 
tural  Economics  have  "been  working  toward  tho  aims  outlined  in  that, 
order.    And  now  the  first  fruits  of  this  work  are  "becoming  apparent. 
Earmer-drawn  r ocommendations  are  beginning  to  arrive  in  Washington. 
Two  of  these  sets  of  proposals  are  from  Hill  County,  Texas,  and 
Sonoma  County,  California,  hoth  classed  as  'intensive^  counties. 
Such  counties  are  those  in  which  the  planning  is  preliminary  to  that 
"being  done  in  the  counties  known  as  ^unified  program'  counties. 
'Intensive'  counties  are  counties  in  which  the  farmers  have  gone  a 
long  way  toward  outlining  a  plan  where"by  they  "believe  the  national 
farm  programs  in  their  counties  can  "be  advantageously  altered,  coun- 
ties where  farmers  are  already  tackling  some  of  the  other  pro"bloms 
that  do  not  call  for  changes  in  Federal  action  progrnjns.  'Unified* 
counties  are  those  counties  whore  it  is  expected  it  will  "bo  possi"ble 
for  the  action  agencies  to  reflect  this  farmer  opinion  in  their  pro-y 
grams  for  19^,  f^-nd  whore  a  major  effort  at  reconciling  local,  State, 
and  Federal  programs  will  "be  made  next  year..." 

Wages,  Hours  The  Wage-Hour  Administration  has  issued  a  com- 

in  Panning        prchensive  summary  of  the  wages  and  hours  law's  ap- 
plication to  agriculture.    The  "bulletin  concluded, 
that:    Persons  engaged  in  the  processing  of  fresh  fruits  nnd  vege- 
tables are  exempt  from  provisions  of  the  act,  "but  processors  of  nuts 
are  not.    Growers  and  handlers  of  tomatoes  are  exempt,  "but  not  can- 
ners  of  tomatoes.    Tho  act  exempts  seasonal  work  from  the  hour  pro- 
vision for  fourteen  weeks  a  year.    It  also  exempts  workers  employed 
in  the  first  processing  of  farm  products.    The  act  leaves  it  to  tho 
administrator,  however,  to  decide  whether  many  specific  operations 
fall  under  the  various  general  agricultural  exemptions.    Other  con- 
clusions in  the  bulletin  were:    That  the  word  "agriculture"  as  used 
in  the  act  does  not  include  the  science  and  art  of  cultivating  for- 
ests.   That  employes  of  a  farm  operated  experimentally  in  connection 
with  a  factory  are  exempt  from  the  law.    The  bulletin  said  that  first 
processing  meant  the  first  chaJige  in  the  form  of  raw  materials.  As 
a  consequence,  it  held  that  the  manufacture  of  leather,  baking  of 
bread,  maniifacture  of  rope  from  hemp  and  the  making  of  cigars  although 
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Gdch  is  a  processing  of  naterinls,  is  not  an  e::cnpt,Gd  first  processing. 
Exemptions  from  hour  provisions  are  granted  to  workers  engaged  in  "the 
first  processing"  of  milk,  whe^,  skimmed  milk  or  cream  into  dairy  pro- 
ducts, canning  or  packing  perishalDle  or  seasonal  fresh  fruits  or 
vegetables  or  in  handling,   slaughtering  or  dressing  poultry  or  live- 
stock.   Listed  as  not  exempt  from  the  law  were  those  canning  operations: 
Making  and  canning  vinegar,  canning  of  "baked  "beans,  chili  and  tamales;  . 
repo.cking  and  recanning  fruits  and  vegetahles,  producing    wine  from 
grape  Juice,  storing  of  fruits  and  vcgetahl  es  ■  in  a  storage  house.  (A. P.) 

School  of  In  Hoard's  Dairyman  (August  25)  J,  0.  Christiansen, 

Agriculture       Superintendent  of  the  School  of  Agriculture,  St.  Paul, 

Minnesota,  descrihes  the  school,  which  was  estahlished 
in  1SS8,     "During  the  50  yer^^rs  that  the  School  of  Agri cultu.re  has 
served  Minnesota  and  the  Northwest,"  he  says,  "over  19,000  young  men 
and  young  women  have  attended  ojid  over  86  percent  have  gone  into  ag- 
ricultural work,  returning  to  their  farms  and  home  communities.  The 
School  of  Agriculture  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  is  not  to  be  con- 
fused with  the  College  of  Agriculture.    The  school  is  essentially  a 
vocational  training  school,  open  to  fuiy  farm  boy  or  girl  seventeen 
years  of  age  or  over.    It  serves  largely  two  groups  of  students:  first, 
those  students  seventeen  years  of  age  and  over  v/ho  have  completed  the 
eighth  grade  but  licavo  not  completed  high  school;  the  second  group -arc 
high  school  graduates  who. intend  to  farm  and  -.vho  do  not  intend  to  go 
through  a  regular  four-year  college  course... The  school  is  in  session 
twelve  months  of  the  year.    Six  months  are  spent  at  University  Parm, 
attending  classes  and  p'^^rticipating  in  student  activities.     The  other 
six  months  during  spring  and  summer  are  spent  on  the  home  farm,  carry- 
ing on  work  there  under  the  direction  of  the  school... The  totnl  cost 
for  each  term,  of  throe  months,  including  board,  room,  Inundry,  books, 
tuition,  rjid  entertainment,  is  approximately  $75»»»^^  recent  years 
other  universities  have  been  copying  the  plan  of  the  School  of  Agri- 
culture.   Many  universities  are  establishing  what  are  known  as  general 
colleges  in  their  academic  department,  wherein  students  may  take  short 
general  courses  without  having  to  meet  requirements  for  a  degree..." 

Nursing  Aid  "The  need  for  professional  nursing  nmong  farm 

Under  PSA  families  Is  a  far  cry  from  the  families'  actual  use  of 

this  service,"  says  Dr.  R,  C.-  Williams,  medical  director 
of  the  Parm  Security  Administration,  in  Trained  Nurse  and  Hospital 
Review  (August).     "Dom-ojid- for  trained  nurses  in  rural  areas  \7ill  remain 
stationary  until  the  income  and  living  conditions  of  more  than  a  mil- 
lion rural  families  r^xo  improved. .. It  is  yet  impractical  to  consider 
nursing  service  for  those  families  sharing  in  the  geneiril  medical  care 
program  who  make  $300  a  year  or  less.    An  indiccation  of  v;h<at  cToH  be 
done  in  the  field  of  nursing,  however,  is  being  den -jnst rated  by  the 
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work  of  nurses  on  5*arn  Security  Adnini stration  connunity  projects. 
On  these  conmnity  projects,  anywhere  from  a  bindred  to  two  hundred 
families  have  settled  on  contiguous  farms...All  the  families  li-ve 
within  a  narrow  radius  and  are  easily  accessible.    The  nurse  has  on 
hand  medical  supplies  and  equipment .necessary  for  her  work.    She  has 
enough  families  to  work  with  to  keep  her  "busy.    The  project  nurse  is 
not  handicapped  hy  excessive  travel. ..Nor  is  the  project  nurse  over- 
hurdened  with  an  impossihly  largo  care  load,  like  many  puhlic  health 
nurses*. .A  wide  variety  of  medical  care  plans  are. used  on  the  projects* 
In  several  communities,  the  hom.esteaders  have  organized  voluntary 
beneficial  associations  or  ' health  associations' .The  principles  of 
pooling  of  funds  and,  wherever  possible,  of  free  choice  of  physiciaji, 
are  basic.    The  annual  membership  dues  for  participation  are  determined 
by  the  families*  ability  to  pay  and  are  usually  paid  in  cash.    On  cer- 
tain projects,  the. Farm  Security  Administration  loans  money  to  the 
homest ec?.dcrs  for  medical  care,  and  these  loans  are  later  repaid  when 
the  crops  are  sold.    At  present,  twenty  nurses  are  employed  on  a  full- 
time  basis  on  these  Drojocts,  with  the  possibility  that  the  number 
will  be  incroasc'lo    The  fact  that  600»000  families  fall  into  the  under- 
privileged farm  group  indicates  that  we  arc  hardly  touching  the  surface. 

FHS  Water  Implement  &  Tractor  (August  I9)  in  an  item  on 

System  Loans      water  system  loans  under  the  KationrJ.  Plousing  Act 

(Title  I  of  which  was  extended  to  July  1,  19^1 )  says- 
"The  top  loan  is  now  $2,500  instead  of  $10,000o     If  the  loan  is  to 
be  used  for  altoratio-^s  or  repairs,  the  longest  term  is  three  years. 
If,  however,  the  loan  is  to  be  used  for  constructing  a  ncv/.  residence 
or  farm  building,  the  term  may  be  as  long  as  10  years.    The  maximum 
finance  charge  remains  $5  per  $100  for  modernization  loans.    As  in  the 
past,  modernization  lor.ns  will  be  available,  to  responsible  prospects 
v/ith  good  credit  standing  who  wish  to  fix  up  their  homes  by  making 
repairs  or  certain  ^permanent'  improvements.    Renters,  too,  may 
modernize  on  this  plan  if  they  hold  sufficiently  long  leases." 

Wallace  on  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace  presented  the 

Travel  Curbs      infrequently  given  American  Highway  Association  award 

of  $1,000  to  the  American  Association  of  Motor  Vehicle 
Administration  recently  and  at  the  same  time  criticized  travel  deter- 
rents in  the  form  of  interstate  vehicle  tolls  and  road  transport 
restrictions.    In  a  letter  read  at  the  administrators'   seventh  ajinual 
convention  by  Thomas  H.  MacDonald,   Commissioner  of  Public  Roads  Ad- 
ministration,  Secretary  Wallace  decried  "unwise  regulations  of  traffic 
at  State  boundaries"  as  causing  "greater  inequalities"  than  those  they 
were  designed  to  remedy.    Mr. .Wallace  cited  the  associrtion  for  its  ef- 
forts in  creating  consistent  interstate  procedures  governing  highway 
travel  and  safety.     (Nev/  York  Times.) 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  present  items  of  interest  to  agriculture  and  to  agricultural  workers.  Views 
and  opinions  in  these  items  are  not  necessarily  approved  by  the  Department. 
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PCIC  CHICAGO  The  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  yesterda^" 

GRAIIT  OITICE      announced  estalDlishment  of  a  central  grain  office  in 

Chicago,  and  the  raising  of  the  former  suh-hrauich  at 
Spokane,  Washington,  to  the  status  of  a  "branch  office  serving  seven 
Pacific  Coast  and  Western  States,     Leroy  K«  Smith,  manager  of  the  cor- 
poration,  said  that  the  changes  completed  a  revision  of  the  field  of- 
fices for  the  19^0  wheat  insurance  program*     The  new  central  office  will 
have  general  direction  of  all  grain  operations  of  the  corporation,  in- 
volving accumulation  and  storage  of  wheat  for  the  insurance  reserve, 
which  is  "built  up  as  growers  pay  premiums  on  "all-risk"  insurance.  Wil- 
liam A.  Talhot,  former  manager  of  the  Kansas  City  "branch  office  of  the 
corporation,  and  a  grain  mixn.  of  more  than  30  years  experience,  has  hecn 
placed  in  charge  of  the  office. 


TRUCK  CHOP  The  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  in  its  summary 

"SITUATION  of  the  truck  crop  situation,  says  the  weather  continued 

to  "be  an  important  factor  as  the  various  crops  are  matur- 
ing.    The  first  week  of  August  v^as  generally  characterized  hy  near  nor- 
mal .  tompe rat-ares  throughout  most  of  the  country.    The  Weather  Bureau  • 
said  relatively  high  temperatures  prevailed  during  the  second  week  of 
August  over  the  far  northwestern  states,  most  of  the  South  and  from  the 
Ohio  Valley  northward  and  eastward.     Prom  reports  from  canners,  the  A.M.S, 
indicates  that  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  August  (a)  a  reduction  .  of 
5  percent  in  the  total  1931  production  of  snap  "beans  for  manufacture 
from  the  tonnage  in  prospect  August  1  has  taken  place;   (h)  the  1939  V^o- 
duction  prospects  of  August  1  for  sweet  corn  have  "been  fully  maintained; 
and  (c)  a  slight  increase  was  in  prospect  on  August  I5  for  tomatoes  for 
manufacture. 


N,  I,H.  MILK  With  equii:)m£nt  installed  in  its  new  la'o oratories, 

KESEARCH  the  National  Institute  of  Health,  at  Bethesda,  Marylojid, 

has  "begun  research  on  milk  sanitation,   says  the  Washing- 
ton Times  Herald,    A  new,  plate-type  pastourizing  machine  v/hich  purifies 

gallons  of  milk  per  hour,  and  the  new  paraffin  milk  containers,  are 
among  the  items  ujidertalcen  for  study  "by  the  institute.    When  the  specifi- 
cations and  p)erformance  of  the  pastuerizer  have  "been  determined,  the  data 
are  puolished  in  the  Fuhlic  Health  Service  "Milk  Ordinance  and  Code. " 
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ComlDines  A,  P.  Brodell,  writing  in  the  Agricultural  Situa^- 

Increase  tion  (August)  on  the  increasing  use  of  the  comMne, 

says:     "Its  limited  use  in  harvesting  less  thaji  5  per- 
cent of  the  wheat  crop  in  192O  has  increased  until  in  193S  it  was  used 
in  harvesting  ahout  50  percent  of  the  wheat  acreage  harvested  for 
grain.    Baring  the  same  period  the  number  of  comhines  on  farms  in  the 
United  States  increased  from  about  U,000  to  around  100,000. . .Results 
of  a  recent  study  indicate  that  the  combine  was  used  in  each  of  Ul 
States  circularized.    Its  use  was  most  pronounced  in  the  West  South 
Central  ojid  Pacific  Coast  States  where  from  75  to  85  percent  of  the 
wheat  acreage  harvested  for  grain  in  193^  was  combined.    It  is  also 
an  important  means  of  harvesting  the  wheat  crop  in  the  West  North 
Central  and  Mountain  States  where  about  50  percent  of  the  193^  wheat 
crop  was  harvested  with  the  combine.    The  grain  binder  is  still  im- 
portant in  harvesting  wheat  in  some  sections  of  the  country,  particu- 
larly in  the  Middle  Atlantic,  the  East  South  Central  .and  South  Atlan- 
tic States,  where  more  than  75  percent  of  the  193^  wheat  crop  \^s 
harvested  with  the  binder.    Although  the  combine  is  used  in  harvest- 
ing oats  the  grain  binder  continues  to  be  the  most  important  machine 
for  harvesting  this  crop. ..The  resalts  of  the  study  apply  only  to 
crops  harvested  in  193^»    Climatic  conditions,  insect  infestation, 
prevalence  of  disease,  yields,  and  prices  received  by  farmers,  nil 
affect  to  some  extent  the  harvest  methods  used  in  the  particular  year.. 

Irradiation  Sea  food  of  the  future  may  bo  kept  from  spoiling 

Keeps  Fish         for  longer  periods  of  time  through  the  use  of  ultra- 
violet rays,  as  a  result  of  experiments  conducted  by 
the  Bureau  of  Fisheries.    In  the  first  attempts  at  irradiation  of  fish 
in  the  United  States,  the  preliminary  tests  by  the  bureau  showed  that 
an  irradiation  of  one  hour  on  each  side  markedly  reduced  the  bacterial 
count  of  haddock  fillets  without  significantly  affecting  the  appear- 
ance, texture,  or  dry  matter  content.    Moreover,  this  comparatively 
long  period  of . irradiation  not  only  had  no  adverse  effect  on  the 
nutritive  value  of  the  protein  but  increased  the  vitpjmin  D  content 
of  the  fillets.    The  experiments  revealed  that  only  a,  two-minute 
exposure  to  the  ultra-violet  rays  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  four 
out  of  five  cultures  of  bacteria  taken  from  market  fillets.  (Press.) 

I93S  Farmers'  The  Augast  issue  of  News  for  Farmer  Cooperatives 

Cooperatives      is  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  Cooperative  Research  and 

Service  Division  of  the  Farm  Credit'  Administration  and 
to  the  outstanding  cooperative  developments  of  the  past  year.  Topics 
discussed  are  business  administration,  wool,  livestock,  dairy  pro- 
ducts, fruits  and  vegetables,  poultry  aiid  eggs,  matual  insurance,  cot- 
ton, grain  and  purcha.sing* 
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Farm  Income  The  Bureau  of  Agri cultural .Economics  has  esti- 

Estimate  mated  that  farmers^  cash  income  —  including  income 

from  farm  products  ms^rkoted,  commodities  placed  under 
G-overnment  loan  in  1939 >  from  Government  conservation  and  parity 

payments       will  prohal^ly  total  about  $7, 900 » 00^ » 000  this  year.  This 
compares  with  $8,020,000,000  in  1938  and  $8,983,000,000  in- I937, 
when  farm  income  was  the  highest  in _ the  last  10  years.    The  low 
point  in  farm  income  ms  in  1932  when  cash  income  from  farm  market- 
ings amounted  to  only      606, 000, 000.     The  value  of  farm  products  re- 
tained for  consumption  in  farm  households  in  1939  is  expected  to 
total  ahout  $1,200,000,000.     This  compares  with  $1,270,000,000  in 
1938  and  $1,^37,000,000  in  1937.     Gross  farm  income  in  1939    —  in- 
cluding income  from  marketings,  commodities  placed  under  loan,  Govern 
ment  payments,  and  the  value  of  goods  consumed  on  the  farm  —  is  csti 
mated  hy  the  Bureau  at  $9,100,000,000  compared  with  $9,290,000,000  in 
1938  and  $10,^25,000,000  in  1937. 

Now  Grasses  Saying  that  "fifty' years  ago  agricultural  re- 

fer Plains  searchers  wore  studying  grasses,  "but  as  plowed  land 

succeeded  ranges  on  the  high  plains,   cmpha.sis  shifted 
to  cultivated  crops,"  the  Dos  Moines  Register  (August  lU)  comments 
editorially:     "Recently  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  "begun 
intensive  grass  research  again.    One  of  the  chief  .lines  of  inquiry 
at  the  department's      200-acrc  Southern  Great  Plains  field  station 
near  Woodward,  Oklahoma, is  the    search  for  the  "best  ways  of  putting 
a  grass  cover  "back  on  plowed  or  "blov/n  land, .  .Researchers  have  been 
experimenting  with  521  species  of  grass,  and  different  ways  of 
planting  it.    Mixtures  of  such  native  grasses  as  "blue  grarm,  gelleta 
grass,  plains  "bristlcgrass,  western  wheat  grass  and  others  show 
•promise.     Contour  furro^Ting  on  the  pastures  nud  contour  listing  on' 
the  plowed  land  help.     Instead  of  a  nurse  crop  on  the  plowed  land, 
they  have  been  using- clo se-drilled  Sud.-xn  grass  stubble  8  to  12  inches 
high,  sowing-  the  grass  seed  in  it  medium  early  the  following  spring. 
When  seed  is  short  or  expensive,  native  hays  containing  an  abujidaJico 
of ^ ripe  seeds  can  be  sowed  broadcast  on  fallowed  ground  and  punched 
in  with  a  disk. . ." 

Rural  Sales  During  J^aly  the  daily  average  sales  of  general' 

Increase  merchandise  in  small  towns  and  rural  areas  were  higher 

in  the  South  than  in  other  sections  of  the  country, 
the  Department  of  Commerce  has  reported.    Rural  sales  for  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole  wore  up  7  1/2  percent  as  compared,  mth  July,  193^> 
but  the  gain  in  the  South  was  11  I/2  percent,    (press.)       ''  ' 
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Ohio  Lanb  "jopping  the  nation^  s  lanh  market  eight  tines  out 

Cooperative       of  nine  in  one  season  attests  the  well  directed  ain  of 

Clinton  County,  Ohio,  sheepnen  in  the  production  and 
mrketing  of  cjuality  lan*bs,"  says  Walter  L.  Black,  in  the  Septenher 
issue  of  the  Parner^s  Digest  (reprinted  fron  Ohio  Farncr).  "Such 
performance  has  "brought  Clinton  County  more  than  $17,000  extra  money 
during  the  past  six  years... Last  season  Clinton  County  'trade  . 

marked'  lamhs  topped  all  markets  in  the  country  including  the  Eastern 
Seahoard  with  the  exception  of  a  single  market  day.    This  number  con- 
stituted 83.1  percent  of  the  entire  crop  marketed  through  the  pool 
sales  at  the  Cincinnati  terminal  market  "by  memhers  of  the  Clinton 
County  Lamh  and  Heece  Improvement  Association  in  193^.    The  entire 
193^  lamh  crop  marketed  "by  the  Clinton  association  averaged  $1.21  more 
per  hundred  pounds  for  all  grades  than  the  average  price  received. for 
all  other  lamhs  sold  at  the  Cincinnati  market  on  the  same  days  that 
season  "by  comparison  vdth  government  price  reports  for  the  market. 
This  vol-untary  organization  now  comprises  375  flock  o^vners  oil  using 
registered. rgms  from  Ohio  breeders,  and  they  marketed  through  their 
own  co-operative  sales  organization  more  than  2U,000  lambs  sired  by 
these  rams... Lambs  arc  assembled  at  nontlily  intcr-Tnls  at  the  railroad 
yards.    Here  they  are  graded  by  sheep  snlesmcn  and  field  representatives 
of  the  Cincinnati  Producers  Co-operative  Commission  Association  and 
shipped  by  rail  for  sale  on  the  t  erminal  market  the  following  daj''..." 

Conservation  Willirjn  L.  Southwprth,  Soil  Conservation  Service, 

Districts  writes  in  the  Farmer's  Digest  (September)  on  "Soil 

Conservation  Districts."  He  reports  that  "about  350 
soil  conservation  districts  have  either  been  formed,  or  are  in  the 
early  stages  of  organization."    "Of  the  districts  already  in  oper,ation, " 
he'  continues,  "some  100  are  receiving  active  assistance  from  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  the  Extension  Service,  and  other  public  agencies* 
The  Soil  Conservation  Service  has  loaned  technical  personnel  to  pre- 
pare surveys  and  supervise  the  application  of  soil-saving  practices. 
In  some  cases,  it  has  loaned  tractors,  terracers,  and  other  heavy 
equipment,  and  made  avo,ilable  CCC  labor  under  its  supervision.  .County 
agents  eand  other  Extension  Service  workers  have  helped  districts  with 
educational  problems  and  ironed  out  organizational  difficulties.  In 
a  great  many  districts,  large-scale  field  operations  are  already  under 
way.    District  supervisors  have  entered  into  co-operative  agreements 
with  individuals  and  are  helping  them  carry  out  complete  soil-conserving 
programs  on  a  field-by- field  and  farm-by- farm  basis.    Agronomists,  ag- 
ricultural.  ongin.oors,  foresters,  and  other  specinlists  provided  by  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  draw  up  the  farm  plans  and  supervise  their 
execution. . .The  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  other  public  agencies  take 
Ijart  only  at  the- specific  request  of  local  supervisors..." 

The  publication. also  contains  a  condensation  of  .an  article,  "Contour 
Planting  and  Terracing  in  Orchards,"  by  John  T.  Bregger,  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service. 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  U,  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  present  items  of  interest  to  agriculture  and  to  agricultural  workers.  Views 
and  opinions  in  these  items  are  not  necessarily  approved  by  the  Department, 
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BIDS  FOR  Bids  for  13,750  steel  grain  "bins  with  a  storage  ca- 

COM  BINS         pacity  of  25,000,000  hushels  of  shelled  corn  have  been 

called  for  by  the  Department.     Tliese  bins  are  in  addition 
to  the  25,500  bins  contracted  for  on  Aia^st  10  and  the  320  bins  con- 
tracted for  on  August  22,     The  bids  nov/  requested  will  be  opened  on 
August  30,  but  officials  indicated  that  awards  might  not  be  made  ^ontil 
further  information  on  the  amount  of  corn  to  be  delivered  is  available. 
It  was  anncfunced  also  that  bids  on  several  thousand  wood  bins  probably 
will  be  called  for  in  the  near  future.     Delivery  of  the  first  steel  bins 
will  be  made  in  McLean  County,  111.,  and  ?/ebster  County,  la.,   on  August 
30,     The  re  sealing  program  is  now  underway  in  all  Corn  Belt  States. 

I9U0  1"JHEAT  The  United  States  wheat  acreage  seeded  for  harvest 

ACEEAGE  in  19^0  is  expected  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 

nomics to  be  about  the  same  as  for  the  1939  crop.  The 
allotment  for  the  1939  crop  was  55  million  acres  and  actual  seedings 
amounted  to  6U, 6  million  acres.     The  world  acreage  is  expected  to  remain 
close  to  present  high  record  levels.    Unless  the  world  viheat  acreage  is 
adjusted  downward  or  yields  per  acre  are  small,  very  large  world  supplies 
will  probably  continue  during  the  19^0--Ul  season  and  oiiy  improvement  in 
world  prices  would  depend  upon  improvement  in  demand,  the  bureau  says, 
Wheat  prices  in  the  United  States  are  expected  to  continue  above  export 
parity  as  long  as  the  G-ovorni'nent  loan  and  export  subsidy  programs  con- 
tinue. 


R,E,A,  LOANS  Eor  each  dollar  loaned  by  the  Rural  Electrification 

TO  EARivIERS         Administration  to  bring  central  station  service  to  farm 

communities,  the  farmer  spends  approximately  another  dol-- 
lar  for  wiring  and  appliances  so  as  to  take  advantage  of  the  energy 
brought  to  his  farm,  R,S,A.  records  show.     Available  alectricity  creates 
a  demand  for  radios,  irons,  wa:-hing  machines,  water  pumps,  vacuum  clean- 
ers, and  man2^  other  items  that  bring  comfort  and  entertainment  to  the 
farm  home  and  employment  to  industry, 

COTTON  ■  "  More  than  6OO  organized  groups  have  applied  for  free 

CLASSIIJG-  classification  of  their  1939  cotton  crop,  the  Agricultural 

Marketing  Service  has  announced.  To  date,  5^9  these  ap-- 
plications  have  been  approved.  More  than  tvdce  as  many  applications  have 
been  received  than  the  total  of  3^2  approved  during  the  193^^39  sea.son. 
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Starch  Prom  In  Co^antry  G-entleman  (September)  J.  Sidney  Gates  is 

Sv/eet  potatoes    author  of  "Sv/eet  potatoes  Challenge  Corn."  DescrilDing 

the  starch  factory  at  Laurel,  Mississippi,  he  says:  "The 
plant  is  no?/  ovrned  and  operated  "by  the  Sweetpotato  Growers,  Inc.  ,  a  co- 
operative association  of  ahout  1,200  farmers.     Owing  to  the  rapid  expan- 
sion of  the  enterprise,  it  was  necessary  to  get  f^^jtrther  operating  loans, 
and  these  ?;ere  supplied  hy  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  Technical 
supervision  and  assistance  are  still  furnished  hy  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Chemistry  and  Engineering,  hut  the  actual  operation  of  the  plant 
and  the  sale  of  starch  are  in  the  hands  of  the  cooperative.     The  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  the  old  B-ujreau  of  Agricultural  Engineering  and  the 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana  Experiment  Stations  have  all  assisted  in  the 
research.     It  is  an  excellent  example  of  cooperation  among  a  number  of 
tax-supported  agencies,  all  working  toward  a  common  objective.     Last  year 
the  plant  ground  l65,000  bushels  of  potatoes,  and  produced  1,650,000 
pounds  of  starch.     This  year  it  expects  to  grind  35^,000  bushels.  And 
in  19^0 — with  a  dehydrating  iDrocess  installed  to  permit  year-round  opera- 
tion—it is  hoped  that  a  million  bushels  can  be  handled.  Sweet-potato 
sta.rch  ha.s  not  only  stood  the  test  in  commercial  use,  but  it  is  now  rated 
a  little  better  than  the  imported  root  starches  v/hich  we  have  been  using 
to  the  time  of  app)roximatoly  400,000,000  pounds  a  year,,," 

Turkey  "A  new  type  of  individual  has  sprung  up  in  certain 

promoters  .turkey  production  areas  of  the  West  the  last  two  years, 

the  turkey  iDromoter,  "  says  an  article  in  the  August  Poul- 
try Digest  (condensed  from  ITorbest  News,  Northwestern  Turkey  Growers 
Association).     "Turkey  promoters  are  in  reality  financial  agents  for  cer-* 
tain  large  eastern  commission  firms.     These  firms  conceived  the  idea  of 
financing  the  growers  on  a  guarantee  basis.     Some  thousands  of  turkeys 
were  raised  on  this  plan  in  193^  an^  many  more  thousands  are  being  raised 
this  year.     The  plan  is  relatively  simple.     The  grower  signs  a  contract 
to  market  his  turkeys  through  the  promoter  on  a  guarantee  of  I9  cents      .  : 
for  primes,  I6  cents  for  choice  and  I3  cents  for  commercials,  f,  o,b,  the 
ca.rs.     The  promoter,  acting  for  the  eastern  firm,  generally  deposits  about 
30  cents  per  bird  with  the  local  bank,  which  in  turn  does  the  active 
financing  for  the  grower.     "For  selling  the  birds,  the  commission  firm 
cha.rges  the  grov/er  1  l/2  cents  per  pound.     There  is  no  question  but  this 
plan  enables  scores  of  people  to  go  into  turkeys  who  otherv/ise  v/ould/be 
financially  miable  to  get  into  commercial  production.     It  is  a  moot  mat- 
tec  whether  or  not  the  grower  is  paying  too  much  for  what  he  receives,.," 

Midget  Mill  A  new  three-in-one  feed  mill  is  especially  designed 

for  the  small  fam,    powered  by  either  a  one-plow  tractor 
or  a  ^  h^'p,  electric  motor,  it  v/ill  chop  2  to  U  tons  of  dry  hay  or  straw 
in  an  hour's  time,  or  cut  12  to  22  tons  of  corn  or  grass  silage  and  blow 
it  into  a  UO-foot  silo.     The  mill  can  be  set  up  by  one  man  and  easily 
moved  about,     (Country  Home  Magazine,  September.) 
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Civil  Service  ■         For  a  limited  n-oinoer  of  positions  in  the  Sxeciitive 
Sxijjnination       Office  of  tlie  president,  Burean  of  the  Budget,  T^ashin^:- 

ton,  DtC.,  and  for  future  vacancies  ^vhich  may  occur  in 
tiie  G-overnment  service,   the  Civil  Service  Com-nission  aiinojnxes  o;oen  com- 
petitive exaniination;  No.  -anas ssino led,  chief  hudret  examiner,  $'^',500, 
jprincipal  budget  examin'^r,  $5,dC0  (these  salaries  sulrgect  to  a  deduction 
of  3         percent  toward  a  retirement  annuity).     Applications  must  "be  re- 
ceived not  later  thaii:   (a)  September  12,  if  received  from  states  other 
than  those  nc?med  in  d;   (h)  September  15,  if  received  from  the  following 
states:  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Idalio,  Montana,  ITevada,  IToy;  llexico, 
Oregon,  Utah,  Washington,  lYyoming, 

Horse  Disease  The  Blood  Horse  (Aug^nst  19)  reports  that  the  Ar:eri©an 

Research  Thoroughbred  Breeders  Association  is  raising  a  f^jjid  for 

research  in  disea,ses  of  the  horse.     "TZ^.e  various  govern- 
ment and  state  experiment  stations  have  studiad  such  problems,"  it  says, 
'■♦..but  research  with  horses  is  necessarily  more  expensive  than  parallel 
investigations  in  other  fi3lds,  and  the  net  result  of  this  fact  hrs  been 
a  neglect  of  difficult  problems  like  periodic  ophthalm.ia  and  influenza, 
both  of  which  cause  arriU'^l  losses  cunounting  to  millions.       In  the  last 
few  years,  ho;Yever, . .  va^rious  e:rperiment  stations  have  tiirned  their  atten- 
tion to  joroblems  directly  connected  -jith  horses.     The  'Michigan  station 
is  working  on  nutrition  problems. .. Illinois  has  done  much  vork  on  the 
nutrition  of  draft  horses,     Minnesota  is  studying  the  influence  of  feed 
upon  bone  structure,  .  .Kansas  in  trying  to  find  what  insects  o^her  tha,n 
mosquitoes  carry  the  vimas  of  encephalomyelitis.     Kansas  and  Virginia 
are  working  on  insect-ropellont  mixtures  to  protect  horses  on  past'uz'e,*. 
Pennsylvaxiia  and  Kentuc^cy  are  studying  moon  blindness.,.," 

Ill,  Tom.ato?.s  Follovring  12  years  of  experim.ents  on  developing  varie- 

Resist  Wilt        ties  of  oomatoes  resistant  to  fusari^jm  v;ilt,   the  Illinois  . 

Experimiont  Station  has  released  four  resistant  varieties 
for  field  use.     Tiie  first  variety  is  Frairiana,     Tlie  blossoms  set  freely 
and  early.     The  fruits  are  deep  red.,  obla.te  and  smooth,  unusueJly  Juicy 
and  acid.     In  years  of  moisture  shortage  it  gave  large  increases  in  yields 
over  the  varieties  used  as  checks.     'The  second  variety  is  2arly  Balti- 
moroe  in  the  "sec;)nd  earlj-"  group.     'Tlie  fr^.iits  are  deep  red,  sm.ooth, 
solid,  and  meaty  with  a  thick  rind.     It  is  a  moderate  seeder  and  a  satis- 
factory yielder,  especially  lender  drouglit  conditions.     Illinois  pride, 
the  third  Vcariety,  has  heavy  foliage,  blossoms  and  matures  rather  late, 
T"oe  fruit  is  sa,ti sfact ory  for  market  and  canning.     Illinois  Baltimore,  the 
fourth      variety,  has  briglit  red  color  and  firm  texture.     On  poor  soil 
it  has  consistently  outyielded  the  standard  varieties.     (Oregon  Farmer, 
Augaist  17.  ) 

Sack  Stit-Oher  A  new  friction-drive  m.achine  will  cew  up  bags  of 

gra.in  or  other  produce  at  tiie  rate  of  4  to  7  bags  a  miin- 
ute.     You  fit  "Ghe  top  of  the  bag  into  a  groove  and  draw  the  machine,  "vhich 
we  igh  s  onl y  S  p ounds ,  across.     ( C ount r y  H ome  liagaz i ne ,   S ep t  emb ere) 
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Fruit  Sujjply  Market  prices  of  raost  fruits  declined  sharply  d'O-ring 

and  Prices        the  last  half  of  July  and  first  half  of  August  largely  be- 
cause of  a  seasonal  increase  in  marketings,  according  to 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,    Truit  crop  prospects  in  general 
declined  slightly  during  July,  "but  conditions  as  of  Au.g'CLst  1  indicated 
that  production  of  most  fruits  in  3-939  ^^ill  be  considerably  larger  than 
the  recent  10- year  average  and  that  the  supply  of  a  niniiber  of  the  ma.Jor 
fruits  v/ill  exceed  that  of  a  year  earlier.     The  first  estimate  of  the 
1939  apple  crop  is  for  a  commercial  production  of  IO3  million  bushels, 
which  is  25  ]percent  larger  than  the  relatively  small  193^  crop  and  6 
percent  larger  than  the  recent  10~year  average.     Larger  United  States 
crops  this  year  thcan  last  are  indicated  also  for  apricots,  cherries, 
peaches  and  fresh  plums  and  prunes.     The  pear  and  grape  crops  are  in- 
dicated slightly  smaller  than  last  year,  but  well  above  average.     Citrus  . 
crops  from  the  bloom  of  1939  developed  under  rather  favorable  conditions 
in  California  and  Florida  during  July,  but  dry  'weather  reduced  prospects 
in  Texas, 

Horse,  Mule  "At  the  beginning  of  this  year  there  were  10,800,000 

Situation  horses  on  f-irms,  and  U,3S2,000  mules,"  says  C.  L.  Harlan, 

in  the  Agricultural  Situation  (August).     "Tlie  number  of 
horses  was  the  smallest  in  nearly  cO  ye,?j:s,  the  numbei"  of  mules  the  smal- 
lest in  30,     Tlie  January  1  inventory  showed  a  decrease  in  the  namber  of 
horse  colts  foaled  in  193^,  but  an  increase  in  the  number  of  mule  colts. 
The  mjjribcr  of  colts  being  raised  indicates  th'.;.t  the  numbers  of  horses 
and  mules  will  continue  to  decline  for  several  years  at  least,,. The  num- 
ber of  horses  increased  almost  without  interruiption  from  I&65  to  1915 > 
although  there  was  a  period  of  a  fevi  years  about  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  reflecting  the  effects  of  the  depression  of  the  nineties,  ?/hen 
numbers  declined  moderately,     T}ie  decrease  from  1915  ^^'-''-^  been,  continuoiis, 
Tlie  number  of  m.ules  increased  steadily  until  I92U  and  has  since  declined, 
Tiie  nuiTibers  of  horses  and  .nules  during  the  last  fO  years  have  not  been 
characterized  by  short-time,  cycles  of  increasing  and  decreasing  numbers 
such  as  are  shovm.  by  numbers  of  other  livestock.     During  this  period 
numbers  have  gone  through  a  part  of  one  cycle,  being  in  the  -jpiyard  phase 
at  the  beginning  and  in  the  do^Tnward  phase  at  the  present  time,  the  lovf 
point  of  which  will  not  be  reached  for  several  years,  at  least.  Two 
principal  reasons  may  be  given  for  this  absence  of  short-time  cyclical 
movements.     One  is  the  relatively  long  life  of  horses  and  mules... The 
other  is  that  horses  and  mules  largely  live  out  their  useful  lives  since 
they  are  vjork  animals  and  there  has  never  been  any  consid-jrable  slaugiiter 
outlet..." 

Reforestation  More  than  200  m.illion  young  trees  a  year  can  now  be 

produced  by  federal,  ond  state  nurseries  in  the  northern 
Great  Lakes  region,   states  K,  Basil  17ales,  regional  timber  management 
chief  in  the  Forest  Service,  at  Milwaukee.     This  is  enough  to  reforest 
200,000  acres  every  year.     Reforestation  operations  have  already  cov- 
ered 75^»C00  acres  of  public  lands.     (Science  Service.) 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  U.  S,  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  present  items  of  interest  to  agriculture  and  to  agricultural  workers.  Views 
and  opinions  in  these  items  are  not  necessarily  approved  by  the  Department. 
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STOCK  RAISING-.  Conditions  for.  prgfitable  livestock  raining  in  the 

IH  THE.  SOUTH    .    South  are  changing  for  the  better,  partly  "because  of 

more  effective  control  of .animal  diseases  and  parasites, 
Dr.  .John  E.  Mohler,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  said  today  at 
the  annual  convention  of  the  Anerican  Veterinary  M«dical  Asnociation,. 
"There  are  "better  opportunities  than  formerly  for  mailing  a  good  living 
from  cattle,"  he  said.     Science  has  provided  the  means  for  adding  favor- 
able forces  and  reducing  the  number  and  effect  of  unfavorable  ones.  As 
other  elements. beneficial  to  the.  South,  he  mentioned  imx^roved  t^'pes  of 
livestock,  better  pastures  and  systems  of  management,  increased  use  of 
artificial  r.efrigeration  and  the  establisliment  of  mjmerous-  market  out- 
V         lets  for  meat  and  dairy  products.  "  The  prospects,  he  stated  in  coriclu- 
f        .rsion,  arc  definitely  toward  diminishing  risks  and  increasing  stability 
for,  the  livestock  industry  of  the  South. 


CALTADIAtT       .  'Movement  of  western  Canada^  s  1933  grain  crcjp  to 

WHEAT  CROP  market  is '  swinging  into  full  stride  v/ith  prospects,  that 

■  deliveries  will  hit  ]jeak  fig^ores  earlier  than  usual  bo- 
cause  the  federally  guaranteed  initial  price  is  much  better  th,an  the 
market,  value,'  says  a  Ganadicui  press  report  from  Winnipeg.    Under  govern- 
ment order,  the  Ca;nadian  ^^hoat  board  was  paying  an  initial  price  of  70 
cents  a  bushel  for  No,  1  northern,  basis  Port  William  or  VoJicouver,  while 
the  mai*ket'  price  for  the  s.aiTiO  grade  was  60  3/^  cents.     Tlie  nation*  s  grain- 
handling  facilities  and  manpo\7er  are  handling  what  is  expected  to  be 
Canada's  largest  wheat  crojj  since  it  produced  UU3,l6l,000  bushels  in  1932, 

SALARY  Twenty-eight  of  the  32  states  with  laws  tojcing  per- 

TAXATIOiT  sonal  incomes  will  collect  taxes  on  salaries  of  several 

hundred  tliousajid  federal  employees  under  the  new  public 
safety  tax  act  effective  this  year,  information  from,  the  Pederatioii  of" Tax 
Administrators    i=(howed  yesterday,    ,.Seventeen  states,  the  federation  not- 
ed, amended  their  statutes  this  year  either  before  or  after  Congress 
acted  to  remove  reciprocal  immunity  of  public  salaries  from  income  'taxa- 
tion.    They  were  Alabama,  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Delaware,  Iowa, 
Kci-nsas,  Minnesota,  Montana,  llii?/- Mexico,*  New  York,  Horth  Carolina,  Oklahoma, 
South  Carolina,  Vermont,  West  Virginia  and  Wisc^Jnsin,  (pi^ess.) 
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Appraisal  "Modern  appraising  much  more  than  appraising  in 

of  Land  the  past  needs  the  data  that  land  classification  can 

supply,"  says  Conrad  H.  Hammar,  University  of  Missouri 
in  the  Journal  of  Land  and  Pu"blic  Utility  Economics  (Augast).  "With 
the  lengthening  of  the  loan  period  on  farm  mortgages  from  the  former 
customar^T-  5  to  10  years  to  30  years  or  more,  appraisals  must  stand 
for  correspondingljT-  longer  periods.    Appraisers  need,  under  this  new 
situation,  not  only  the  t^^pe  of  information  that  will  enable  them  to 
make  accurate  reports  on  the  characteristics  of  the  land  they  apprais 
hut  also  mach  more  information  than  they  have  heen  a'ole  to  ohtain 
heretofore  concerning  the  effects  on  land  of  past  and  prospective  use 
That  is,  appraisers  have  a  great  need  for  two  tjnpes  of  information 
relating  to  land.    First,  they  need  data  on  land  characteristics  and, 
second,  thoy  need,  particularly  under  modern  circumstances,  to  know 
a  groat  deal  ahout  the  stability  of  these  characteristics..." 

Strip  Mining  Charles  L.  Stewart,  University  of  Illinois, 

and  Farming        writes  in  the  Journal  of  Land  and  PuDlic  Utility 

Economics  (August)  on  protecting  the  public  interest 
in  land  with  rogo,rd  to  strip  mining.     "Public  action  relative  to 
strip  mining  may  be  warranted  in  certain  situations  for  reasons  that 
do  not  appljr  so  pointedly  to  some  other  types  of  mineral  development, 
he  says.     "Whore  agricultural  lands  of  various  classes  are  suited  to 
strip  mining,  with  possible  consequences  to  agricultural  productive 
capacity  of  the  stripped  areas  njid  to  agricultural  and  home  values 
of  these  areas,  as  well  as  of  areas  adjoining  them,  public  action 
may  have  local  private  and  community  support.     Strip  mining  involves 
two  natural  resources  —  the  Ifuid  in  its  agricultural  use  and  the 
mineral  which  underlies  it.    Here  is  a  problem  in  the  proper  balance 
to  be  drawn  between  the  long    nnd  the  short  run  points  of  view  —  in 
other  words,  the  balance  between  present  and  future  incomes.    In  the 
solution  of  this  conflict  of  uses  and  points  of  view,  the  public  has 
a  Ycvy  definite  stake,  and  protection  of  the  public  interest  recjuires 
strategic  steps  ojid  a  comprehensive  progrnjn  for  directing  strip- 
mining  activities  in  sto.te  and  nation..." 

Spending  A  report  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  (August  28) 

Ho.bits  reviews  a  study  covering  consumption  expenditures  in 

the  United  States  from  I909  through  1937,  J^st  com- 
pleted by  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Boajrd.    Notable  in  the 
shifts  of  consumer  spending  is.  the  rise  in  the  percentage  of  per 
capita  income  going  into  transportation,  the  desiro  of  people  to  go 
having  lifted  this  item  from  h,lfo  of  total  per  capita  outlay  in 
1909  to  11.0^  in  1937 •    Offsetting  declines  hnYc  occurred  largelj?- 
in  the  percentage  of  per  capita  expenditures  for  food  and  soft 
drinks  which  dropped  to  2^.5^  from  29. 2^5  between  these  years,  cloth- 
ing which  dropped  to  10.0^  from  lU.l^^,  alcoholic  beverages  which 
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dropped  to  ^,lfo  from  6.^^,  and  social-cul turn!  r.ctivi ties  which 
dropped  to  5«5/^  from  S.lfo,    Home  maintcnajice,  including  house 
furnishing  and  equipment,  fuel,  light,  ice,  domestic  service,  rent, 
and  miscellaneous  items  acco^Jint  for  the  largest  share  of  total  ex- 
penditures.   Rentals  of  lervsod  homes  and  imputed  rental  values  of 
ovTner  occupied  homes  are  the  largest  single  itom  in  the  heme  main- 
tennnce  classification.     Important  changes  within  this  grouj)  have 
included  a  rise  in  the  nation's  telephone  "bill  from  under  $100,000,000 
"before  the  v/ar  to  $722,000,000  in  1937         ^  rise  in  expenditures  for 
electric  current  ajid  appliances  to  more  than  $2,000,000,000  in  1937 
from  less  than  $150,000,000  "before  the  war  (domestic  mechanical  re- 
frigerator purchases  alone  amounted  to  $U00,000,000) . 

Vocational  "The  charge  is  sometimes  made  that  the  farmer 

Agriculture       is  ultraconservative  vfhen  it  comes  to  learning  or 

adopting  new  practices  and  theories  on  his  farm,  "sa^^'s 
an  editorial  in  Southern  Agriculturist  ( Sept emher) .  ^'  "Those  who  think 
the  farmer  is  slow  to  learn  should  ponder  over  these  facts:  Last 
yeo.r  enrollment  in  vocational  education  s  chools  and  classes  —  agri- 
culture, trade  and  industry',  home  economics , and  the  di strihutivo  oc- 
capations  —  was  1,8510,150  farm  people  —  .-^n  increase  over  the  pre- 
vious year  of  more  than  313»000.    Enrollment  in  vocational . school s 
and  classes  has  increased  steadily  and  consistently,   even  during 
the  years  of  economic  recession,  over  a  period  of  21  years.     One  of 
the  im.portant  developments  in  the  field  of  agricultural  education  is 
the  practice  followed  "by  vocational  agriculture  teachers  in  a  numher 
of  states  and  local  comnuni^i^s  of  co-operating  witfi  hone  economics 
teachers  in  setting  up  programs  for  the  improvement  of  the  farm,  the 
farm  hone,  and  the  community.    Because  of  the  tremendous  interest, 
soPie  states  h^.ve  foi-ind  it  necessary  to  meet  the  demnjids  of  adult 
farmers  for  instruction  in  evening  classes  "by  appointing  special 
teachers  to  devote  fall  time  to  adult  classes.    An  effort  has  been 
made  in  the  past  j^ear  to  meet  the  need  for  instruction  of  out-of- 
school  farm  youths  who  desire  or  need  training  to  help  then  to  "be- 
cor.e  established  in  faming..." 

Highway  "Something  new  is  "being  done  about  the  washing  of 

Erosion  rop.d  beds,  shoulders  and  ditches,  the  silting  of 

ditches  and  culverts  and  the  damage  to  farm  lands  by 
water  from  hAghway  right-of-ways,"  says  G-.  A.  Eale  in  Arkansas  Earn- 
er (August).     "State  and  federal  highway  departments  arc  cooperating 
with  the  U.  S.  Soil  Conservation  Service  in  setting  up  specially 
treated  sections  of  highways  to  work  out  new  methods  of  treating  these 
and  to  demonstrate  knovm  m.ethods  and  materials  useful  in  reducing 
damage  of  erosion.    In  addition  to  cutting  maintenance  costs,  the 
treatm.ents  also  beautify  highways  and  im.prove  the  safety  of  driving 
by  removing  hazards  such  n.s  gullied  shoulders  and  deep  ditches.  The 
reduction  in  accidents  and  the  Scaving  of  lives  should  more  than 
justify  the  expense  involved  in  sloping  steep  banks,  filling  deep 
ditches,  widening  shoulders  and  sodding  to  Bernada  grass  the  soil  sur- 
faces of  r i ght-o f- vjny s • " 
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Alfalfa  and  "Alfalfa  has  oeen  used  successfully  in  i^asture. 

Timothy  mixirare?  in  many  localities,  "but  it  has  not  "been  com- 

monly used  in  miirbures  for  hay  mrposes,"  says  R,  !• 
Throckmorton,  head  of  the  agronomy  department,  Kansas  State  College, 
in  Country  G-entleman  (SeptcmDcr).      The.  Iowa  Experimont  Station  has 
found  that  such  mixtures  are  'f^ell  adapted  for  h^.y  purposes,  especial- 
ly on  the  less  fertile  upland  soils©     C,  ?•  Y/ilsie,  of  the  Iowa  station, 
has  reported  thcit  over  a  period  of  three  years  a  mixture  of  alfalfra  nnd 
timothy  produced  from  30  to  35  percent  more  hay  than  alfalfa  pJLone. 
Prom  25  to  50  percent  of  the  first  cutting  consisted  of  timothy,  whxilo 
the  second  cutting  was  nlmost  entirely  alfalfa..    He  fo^ond  that  the 
timothy  caused  a  sm:\ll  reduction  in  the  nJjnlDor  of  alfalfa  pLants  nnd 
reduced  the  stooling  of  the  plants  to  some  extent,    Mr.  Wilsic  "bolievos 
that  after  the  alfa2.fa  plrnts  are  well  estahlished  the  grp.ss  does  not 
tend  to  reduce  the  stand,  "but  that  when  the  stand  of  alfnJ-fa  hocomos 
thin  the  timothy  mil  occupy  the  spaces  tha.-t  otherwise  would  "be  vacnnt. 
It  has  "been  le  earned  that  grass  grom  ng  with  nlfalfa  do  vol  ops.  a  d.arkor 
green  color,  h.as  a  heavier  plpnt  growth  with  more  le<aves  and  contains 
a  higher  percentage  of  protein  than  docs  grass  grovHng  alone.  Thus 
the  yielding  capacity'-  of  the  timothy  plfints  r^nd  the  feeding  vpJLue  of 
the  timothy  ha.y  arc  increased  "by  grov;ing  the  crop  in  a  mixture  with 
alfalfa.     The  seed"bed  and  tim.e  of  seeding  requirements  for  the  mixt^jrc 
are  the  snjne  as  for  alfalfa  grovn  alone.    The  lov/a  st-^tion  suggests 
seeding  ten  to  fifteen  x^o^jnds  per  acre  of  alfalfa  and  not  to  exceed 
five  pounds  }per  acre  of  tim.othy«" 

Ohno  Erosion  "An  .:-ut standing  exniplo  of  State  cooperation  in 

Control  a  land-use  x'^rogrc^jn  is  to  "be  fo^jnd  in  Ohio,  where  the 

department  of  welfare  hn,s  Joined  forces  vdththe  Soil 
Conservation  Service  in  conserving  the,  soil  resmrces  of  21,000  acres 
of  puhlicly  ovned  farm  land,"  sa3''s  Hal  Jenl^ins,  Soil  Conservfition 
Service,  in  Soil  Conser\'a.tion  (August )<>     "The  progr-pj?.  now  ijnder\7ay 
is  of  particular  value  as  a  denonstration  h  ecrusc  Oh-io's  welfare 
institutions  are  so  located  thrat  they  represent  practicrdl^r  every  im- 
portant erosion  pro'Dlen  area  in  the  State*    And  practices  on  State- 
ovned  fcirm.s  arc  closely  o"bsorved  "by  private  farmers.     John  D.  Eragg, 
chief  agriculturist  for  the  welfare  department,  and  D.  T,  Hem.an, 
State  coordinator  for  the  Service,   started  the  "ball  rolling  during 
193'3«-.Hr.  Bragg  takes  a  long-range  view  of  the  problems  of  State  in- 
stitution farms.     HTe  realize,*  he  points  out,   'that  it  is  our  jo"b 
to  produce  as  much  foodstuff  as  possi"ble  to  cna"ble  these  insti t^ations 
to  "bo  at  least  partly  self-sustaining;  hut  we  olso  recognize  that  it 
is  eqij-ally  ir/oortant  for  us  to  conserve  pnd  in.prove  our  soil  resources 
"because  the  same  need  will  exist  100  ye-'^rs  from  now.*.,." 


